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“Even the death of friends will inspire us as much as their 
lives. . . . Their memories will be encrusted over with 
sublime and pleasing thoughts, as monuments of other men 
are overgrown with moss.’’—THOREAU. 


\ ' JILLIAM BREWSTER died at his home in Cambridge, Mass., on 

July 12 last, seven days after the completion of his sixty-eighth year. 

Those who are familiar with the results of his studies of birds and of 

the work upon which he was still engaged, can measure the extent of his loss 

to ornithology; but only those who were so fortunate as to know the man can 
realize the nature of the loss sustained by his friends. 

Brewster never enjoyed rugged health. After his graduation from the 
Cambridge High School, in 1869, his physical condition prohibited his entering 
college. Fortunately, circumstances permitted him to gratify his inborn 
desire to study birds. Ever more interested in the living bird than in the 
dead one, his ornithological pursuits kept him much out-of-doors, with conse- 
quent improvement in his health, and for the succeeding quarter of a century 
he devoted himself without hindrance to his chosen calling. Then appeared 
obscure symptoms of bodily ills, which, increasing in severity with the pass- 
ing years, greatly handicapped him in his scientific labors and finally resulted 
in his death from pernicious anemia. 

The foundation of William Brewster’s life was an intense love of nature. 
Like some delicately adjusted apparatus, his whole being responded to the 
influences of the open. The phenomena of earth, air, and water were to him 
endless sources of enjoyment. Without creative artistic ability, he neverthe- 
less had an artist’s perceptions and keen appreciation of the charm of line, 
form, color, and composition in landscape. His feeling for nature, both in- 
animate and animate, passed, indeed, beyond the bounds of ardent admira- 
tion to a tender reverence; he was, in truth, a worshipper of nature. For plants, 
aud especially for trees, Brewster had an interest and affection which found 
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expression in the garden of New England plants at his Cambridge home, and 
in the care with which he developed and protected the forests about his cabin 
at Concord. 

But the first place in his heart was given to birds. They were for him the 
most eloquent expression of Nature’s beauty, joy, and freedom. Only one 
blessed with that innate love of birds which is so inherent a part of his being 
that it grows with his growth, can understand how potent a factor in one’s 
life this strangely sympathetic affinity with birds may become. Brewster, as 
has been said, was so situated that he could respond to this ‘Call of the Bird.’ 
Possessed not only with the desire, but also with the opportunity to gratify it, 
he had also other qualifications which enabled him to acquire an exceptionally 
full and intimate knowledge of the birds he met in life. His senses were un- 
usually keen and discriminating, and showed no evidences of deterioration 
until his later years. He could hear and identify bird-notes to which the 
average ear was deaf. 

Enthusiasm, combined with a passion for accuracy, made him a tireless 
and thorough observer and careful recorder of every detail of his observations. 
His journals doubtless cover a longer period more fully than those of any other 
American naturalist. 

While Brewster’s Jield-work was mainly restricted to New England, he 
made ornithological expeditions to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Colorado, the 
mountains of West Virginia and North Carolina, lowlands of South Carolina 
and Georgia, and to Florida and the island of Trinidad, each trip resulting in 
additions to his collection and to our published knowledge of the birds of the 
regions named. 

From 1880 to 1887 Brewster was assistant in charge of birds and mammals 
in the Boston Society of Natural History; from 1885 to tgoo he held a similar 
position in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge, and from the 
last-named date to the end of his life he was, in effect, honorary or advisory 
curator of birds of that institution. His active curatorial duties, however, 
were connected with the development of his own museum. This, a fire-proof 
brick structure, perfect in all its appointments, was erected on the grounds of 
his Cambridge home. It contained his library and collection of North American 
birds, one of the best in existence. It also served as the meeting-place of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club and was, indeed, headquarters for all bird-students 
of the Cambridge region. 

While Brewster had a comprehensive and authoritative knowledge of 
North American birds and a scientist’s interest in problems connected with 
their relationships and racial variations, he was not, primarily, a systematic 
ornithologist. 

The labor he expended upon gathering his superb collection of North 
American birds is evidence of the value he placed upon specimens. But it was 
the bird in the bush, rather than in the hand, which most strongly attracted 
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him. A large proportion of his published studies, therefore, relate to living 
rather than to dead birds, to faunal and biographic, rather than to system- 
atic ornithology. 

The Index to the Bulletin of the Nuttall Club and to its successor, The 
Auk, covering the period from 1876 to r900, has some 230 entries under the 
name of William Brewster. This was the period of his greatest activity. The 
index to The Auk for the following ten years, r901 to 1011, contains only 
thirty entries under his name, though it should be added that some of his 
most important publications appeared after 1900. 

While many of these titles relate merely to unusual ‘occurrences,’ there 
are among them original contributions to ornithology of the first rank. Notable 
among the more technical papers is the series describing the juvenal plumages 
of North American birds, in the study of which Brewster was a pioneer; the 
reports on Stephen’s collections from Arizona and Sonora, and on Frazar’s 
from northern Mexico and Lower California, a memoir on the latter collec- 
tion forming a quarto of 241 pages. 

l‘aunal papers on his expeditions to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, West Vir- 
ginia, Colorado, North Carolina and Florida added much to our knowledge 
of the distribution of many of the birds treated, and they abound in biograph- 
ical matter, while the classical ‘Memoir’ on ‘Bird Migration’ was, at the time 
of its appearance, the most important paper which had been published on 
that subject. 

But Brewster’s most characteristic and, in many respects, most valuable 
papers are on the habits of little-known birds or on the little-known habits 
of well-known birds. The habits of the Philadelphia Vireo, Swainson’s and 
Bachman’s Warblers, for example, were practically undescribed before he 
wrote of them, and to him we owe either the first or the best descriptions of 
the home life of the Prothonotary Warbler, Brown Creeper, Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, and of other common birds, of summer Robin roosts, and of the notes 
and flight-song of the Woodcock. 

Brewster confined his field-work largely to New England, not only because 
he loved the land of his birth with an intense and increasing ardor, but because 
it was the great ambition of his life to produce a work on the birds of that 
region in which every species would be treated monographically. We can 
never cease to regret that his health prohibited the accomplishment of a task 
he was so preéminently qualified to perform. We may, however, be thankful 
for the extended annotations which he added to the edition of Minot’s ‘Land- 
Birds and Game-Birds of New England,’ which appeared under his editorship, 
and particularly for the ‘Birds of the Cambridge Region,’ his most noteworthy 
contribution to faunal literature.* 

This book was to have been followed by one on the birds of the Unbagog 
region on the New Hampshire-Maine boundary, where many of Brewster’s 

*See a review of this work in Brrp-Lore, 1906, p. 114. 
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most important studies were made, and which he had visited almost yearly 
since boyhood. The last years of his life were devoted to the preparation of 
this work, and, although he did not live to complete it, that portion which was 
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PREPARING SPECIMENS IN AN IMPROMPTU 
LABORATORY ON THE SUWANNEE RIVER 
Photographed by F. M. Chapman, March 30, 1890 


finished should by all means be 
published. 

Brewster’s thoroughness as 
an observer and his painstaking 
habit of recording his observa- 
tions at length in his journal 
gave him a large fund of data 
upon which to draw for pub- 
lication, but at this point his 
difficulties began. His passion 
for accuracy, his fear of produc- 
ing an incorrect. impression, 
either by faults of commission 
or of omission, in connection 
with his high literary standards, 
made the preparation of manu- 
script for publication a tedious 
operation. No trace of this 
travail of authorship, however, 
is apparent in the published 
results which stand as models 
of clear and finished composi- 
tion. 

Brewster did not often at- 
tempt to give full expression to 
that intense and reverent love 
of nature which formed the very 
fiber of his being, for the forced 
artificiality of ‘fine writing’ was 
abhorrent to him. Neverthe- 
less, he could not, at times, 
particularly in his earlier years, 
resist the desire to share with 
others the supreme pleasure he 
derived in the study of birds in 
their haunts and the results 
form rarely beautiful contribu- 
tions to the true literature of 
ornithology. Here, for example, 
is a quotation from his account 
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of an expedition for Prothonotary Warblers, made with Robert Ridgway at 
Mt. Carmel, Il., in May, 1878. (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1878, pp. 160-162): 


“In the hope of presenting to the reader’s mind some slight idea of the general char- 
acter and surroundings of the locality where the Prothonotary Warblers were found 
breeding in the greatest abundance, I close with a brief description of a visit, on May r1, 
to the cypress swamp. Towards the middle of the afternoon we reached Beaver Dam 
Pond, and embarked in an old weather-beaten dugout. Our guide, a half-breed Indian 
and a most accomplished woodsman, took his station in the stern, and, with a vigorous 
shove upon his long push-pole, sent the frail craft well out into the pond. Before us 
stretched a long, narrow sheet of water hemmed in on every side by an unbroken wall 
of forest trees. Arotind the margin grew a fringe of button-bushes, with a sprinkling 
of tall slender willows, while behind and above them towered the light-green feathery 
crests of numerous cypresses. . . . Wood Ducks and Hooded Mergansers rose on 
every side, while their broods of downy ducklings scuttled off among the water-plants, 
sometimes huddling close together, a dusky mass of bobbing little forms, at others, 
when closely pressed, separating and diving like water-sprites. Overhead, Buzzards 
were wheeling in graceful, interminable circlings, while in their nests upon the tops 
of some gigantic sycamores, a little back from the shore, stood a number of Great 
Blue Herons, their tall, graceful forms boldly outlined against the sky. From the 
lower depths of the forest came innumerable bird-voices,—the slow, solemn chant 
of the Wood Thrush, the clear, whistled challenge of the Cardinal, the sweet, wild notes 
of the Louisiana Water Thrush, the measured pter-dle, pter-dle, pter-dle of the Kentucky 
Warbler, and the emphatic song of the Hooded Flycatcher. Higher up among the trees 
Woodpeckers rattled upon dead limbs, a Tanager sang at intervals, the tufted Titmouse 
reiterated its monotonous pelo, peto, and numerous Blue Warblers added their guttural 
little trills to the general chorus. From all along the pond edges came the sandpiper- 
like song of the Prothonotary Warblers... As we advanced, the button-bushes gave way 
to stretches of black-willows, which at the head of the pond formed the exclusive growth 
over an area of perhaps six acres. This tract had at one time evidently formed part of 
the pond, for as we pushed our canoe in among the trees we found the water scarcely 
shallower than in the open portions. 

“Although the willows grew rather thinly, the spaces between the living stems were 
filled with stubs in every stage of decay, and perforated with countless Woodpecker- 
holes, most of them old, and long since given up by their original tenants. That a 
locality so favorable in every way had not been overlooked by the Prothonotary Warblers 
was soon evinced by the presence of the birds on all sides in numbers that far exceeded 
anything which we had previously seen, and careful search soon revealed a number of 
nests. Probably not less than twenty pairs were here breeding in close proximity. In 
the larger holes and among the branches were the nests of a colony of Grackles 
(Quiscalus purpureus), and a few Woodpeckers and Carolina Titmice were also nesting 
somewhere in the vicinity. As we returned down the pond late in the afternoon the 
sun was sinking behind the tree-tops. The dying breeze still agitated the crest of the 
forest, but not a breath rippled the still water beneath. The lonely pool rested in deep 
shadow, save at its upper end, where the slanting sunbeams still lighted up the group 
of willows, bringing out their yellowish foliage in strong relief against the darker mass 
behind. The arches of the grand old woods were filled with a softened, mysterious light, 
and a solemn hush and silence prevailed, broken only by the occasional hooting of a 
Barred Owl or the song of some small bird among the upper branches, where the rays 
of the setting sun still lingered. High in air, over the open space, the buzzards still 
wheeled and soared on easy wing. Ducks were scurrying about in all directions or 
splashing down among the lily leaves, and a heavy plunge in-shore told where a startled 
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otter had risen and disappeared. As the last rays of sunlight touched the top of a 
mighty sycamore that raised its towering head above its fellows, the Herons left 
their rookery and laboriously winged their way overhead to some distant feeding- 
ground.” 


Brewster was twenty-seven years old when this was written, and, while it 
rings with the enthusiasm of youth, his love of the out-of-doors increased 
rather than diminished, though he less often gave utterance to it in print, 
but, seasoned by years, it appears again in his ‘Voices of a New England 
Marsh.’* How clear-cut, for example, is this picture of the birth of a Massa- 
chusetts spring, quoted from the above-mentioned article: 


“Through the long New England winter the Fresh Pond marshes are encased in 
glittering ice or buried deep under a mantle of wind-sculptured snow. Flocks of Snow 
Buntings occasionally circle over them; Shrikes and Hawks of several kinds perch on 
the isolated trees to watch for prey; a few Red-winged Blackbirds and Meadowlarks 
come in at sunset to spend the night; Tree Sparrows frequent the alder thickets; and 
the extensive beds of cat-tail flags, bent down and matted together by the snow, afford 
shelter for numerous Song and Swamp Sparrows as well as for one or two Long-billed 
Marsh Wrens. On mild, calm mornings the Sparrows may be heard chirping to one 
another from the different covers and late in February the Song Sparrows sing a little 
in subdued, broken tones, but during most of the period when winter holds full sway 
the marshes are as silent as they are desolate. 

“The awakening comes in March when the deeper pools and channels begin to show 
open water and the snow and ice everywhere are rapidly wasting under the ever increas- 
ing strength of the sun’s rays. The Song Sparrows, Tree Sparrows, Red-winged Black- 
birds and Rusty Blackbirds that have passed the winter further south arrive in force at 
this time, and at morning and evening, before the blustering northwest wind has risen 
and after it has lulled for the night, they fill the marsh with their voices. The Red-wings 
are scattered about, perched conspicuously on the topmost twigs of isolated shrubs or 
low trees, their sable forms sharply outlined against the light background of water, snow 
or sky, each bird flashing his scarlet epaulets in the sunlight for an instant, just as he 
swells his plumage and half opens his wings to utter his rich, guttural o-ka-Jee. The 
Rusties pass and repass over the open in loose flocks, with undulating flight, or alight 
in the upper branches of the trees to indulge in one of their rather infrequent outbursts 
of tinkling medley-singing before descending to feed on the margin of some shallow pool 
fringed with button bushes or overhung by willows. The Song Sparrows, although less 
noticeable than the Blackbirds, by reason of their soberer garb and more retiring habits, 
are also constantly in sight, flitting from bush to bush or perching on some exposed 
twig to chant their sweet, earnest songs; but the wild, ringing, rapidly delivered notes 
of the Tree Sparrows issue, as a rule, from the depths of the thickets where the birds 
keep closely concealed. These voices, with, perhaps, the tender, plaintive warble of 
some passing Bluebird or at evening, towards the close of the month, the merry peep- 
ing of Pickering’s hylas are the characteristic March sounds of the Fresh Pond marshes 
as well as of many similar places in eastern Massachusetts. How they soothe and 
refresh the senses after the long silence of winter, breathing to every one of refined sensi- 
bilities the very essence of early spring! To those who have long known and loved them 
they are inexpressibly grateful and precious, touching the chords of memory more 
subtly than do any other sounds, recalling past associations—albeit often saddened 
ones, and filling the heart with renewed courage and hope for the future.” 


*BrRD-LORE, 1902, pp. 43-56 
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This whole article, with its combination of exact description, touches of 
local color, and wholesome sentiment is an admirable example of Brewster's 


style. 
One is tempted to make extended quotations from his writings, which, 


published in various scientific journals, have never had the audience that they 
merit, but I add only an extract from his essay on ‘Bird Migration,’ pub- 
lished as the first ‘Memoir’ of the Nuttall Club. Brewster was the first orni- 
thologist in this country to make a definite study of bird migration from a 
lighthouse. From August 13 to September 26, 1885, he remained at Point 
Lepreaux, New Brunswick, living with the keeper of the ight. On the night 
of September 4, there was a heavy flight of birds. Brewster remained in the 
lighthouse from ten o’clock until two the next morning. During this time 
about 200 birds struck the light. After giving the names of those that were 
identified, he writes: 


“At the height of the mé/ée the scene was interesting and impressive beyond almost 
anything that I ever witnessed. Above, the inky black sky; on all sides, dense wreaths 
of fog scudding swiftly past and completely enveloping the sea which moaned dismally 
at the base of the cliffs below; about the top of the tower, a belt of light projected some 
thirty yards into the mist by the powerful reflectors; and in this belt swarms of birds, 
circling, floating, soaring, now advancing, next retreating, but never quite able, as it 
seemed, to throw off the spell of the fatal lantern. Their rapidly vibrating wings made 
a haze about their forms which in the strong light looked semi-transparent. At a dis- 
tance all appeared of a pale, silvery gray color, nearer, of a rich yellow. They reminded 
me by turns of meteors, gigantic moths, Swallows with sunlight streaming through their 
wings. I could not watch them for any length of time without becoming dizzy and 
bewildered. 

‘‘When the wind blew strongly they circled around to leeward, breasting it in a dense 
throng, which drifted backward and forward, up and down, like a swarm of gnats danc- 
ing in the sunshine. Dozens were continually leaving this throng and skimming towards 
the lantern. As they approached they invariably soared upward, and those which started 
on a level with the platform usually passed above the roof. Others sheered off at the 
last moment, and shot by with arrow-like swiftness, while more rarely one would stop 
abruptly and, poising a few feet from the glass, inspect the lighted space within. Often 
for a minute or more not a bird would strike. Then, as if seized by a panic, they would 
come against the glass so rapidly, and in such numbers, that the sound of their blows 
resembled the pattering of hail. Many struck the tin roof above the light, others the 
iron railing which enclosed the platform, while still others pelted me on the back, arms, 
and legs, and one actually became hopelessly entangled in my beard. At times it fairly 
rained birds, and the platform, wet and shining, was strewn with the dead and dying.” 


But Brewster’s curatorial duties, his labors in amassing a representative 
collection of North American birds, which was always at the disposal of his 
fellow workers, and the preparation of his long list of publications by no means 
form the total of his contributions to the science of ornithology. He was one 
of the organizers of the Nuttall Club, from which grew the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union, and in the formation of that society he played a part of the 
first importance. He served as the Union’s president from 1896 to 1808, and, 
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from its organization in 1883, was a member of its council, always intimately 
concerned in its proceedings. 

Brewster’s museum was the home of the Nuttall Club, and its meetings 
about the great open fire in the bird-room were a privilege of Cambridge bird- 
men which they will now value at its real worth. Brewster was president of 
the club, and, by virtue of his attainments, leader of the group; through these 


pleasant, informal gatherings he exercised a deep influence on the studies of 
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WILLIAM BREWSTER IN THE MOUNTAINS OF TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 
Photographed by F. M. Chapman, April 7, 18904 


his associates. To most of them, indeed, he had been a kind of ornithological 
godfather to whom they never appealed in vain for advice or information. 

Brewster was at his best with boys, for whom the bird world was opening, 
treating them with the kindly considerateness which characterized his dealings 
with others. Their little problems received the same attention he gave to the 
larger ones of older men, and the youthful seeker for information left him with 
a feeling that he had found a friend as well as a preceptor. 

In the campaign for the protection of North American birds, Brewster 
served in many important posts. He was a member of the Committee on Bird 
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Protection, appointed by the American Ornithologists’ Union in 1886, and as 
such was one of the organizers of the first Audubon Society. He remained on 
this committee for years and later became a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies and president of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

But no estimate of Brewster’s work can be exact which does not take into 
account the character of the man. It was not alone the rare charm of his per- 
sonality to which I refer, but the sincerity and unselfishness which formed so 
fundamental a part of his nature that no one who knew him could doubt the 
absolute truthfulness of his word, spoken or written, or the purity of his motives. 
Of simple tastes and direct manner, he had an intense dislike of anything 
approaching ostentation; but whatever he did must be well done, and he im- 
posed on those in his employ the same high standards which governed his 
own actions. 

Loving the solitude of wide spaces, Brewster was nevertheless a sociable 
man. He loved all that is fine in human intercourse, and his thoughtfulness 
for others, his sympathetic appreciation of and interest in their work, their 
joys and their sorrows made his friendship one of life’s best gifts. But his 
kindliness and generosity never for a moment made him untrue to his own sense 
of right and wrong. Neither actively nor passively would he lend support to 
a cause of which he did not approve, and no fear of consequences prevented 
him from making his own position plain. 

Fortunate is the man who can number among his memories those of days 
afield with William Brewster. It is now twenty-eight years since we descended 
the Suwannee River in a house-boat, and twenty-six have passed since we 
camped in the forests of Trinidad. But the joy of Brewster’s companionship 
and the pleasures which grew from his enthusiastic appreciation of our sur- 
roundings and experiences are my most cherished recollections of the expe- 
ditions. 

I had been in Trinidad the year preceding our visit, and, in returning with 
Brewster, looked forward to introducing him to the birds and their haunts, as 
well as to the people I had met there with even keener enjoyment than I did 
in renewing acquaintance with them myself. There were no disappointments 
and many unexpected pleasures for us both, but I have always thought most 
frequently of Brewster’s words after we had passed several days with an 
English official who was a worthy representative of his Queen and of the best 
traditions of his race. “I believe,” said Brewster as we left our host’s home, 
“that there is a nearly perfect man.” I have never recalled this incident, dur- 
ing the quarter of a century which has followed its occurrence, without think- 
ing how unconsciously deserving of this tribute was its author. 

FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


“PEET-WEET” 


The Spotted Sandpiper 


By C. W. LEISTER, Ithaca, N. Y. 
With Photographs by the Author 


, \HE SPOTTED SANDPIPER is probably the commonest of the shore 
birds to be found along our streams. ‘Teetering,’ up and down, running 
quickly over the stones and logs by the waterside; or, with rapidly beat- 

ing wings, sailing along just above the surface of the water, he is sure to attract 

your attention. The ‘Tip-up,’ furnishes much of the interest to be found in a 

walk along our streams and ponds. More active and energetic birds it would 

be difficult to find. 

However, I believe that only a small number of bird-lovers are at all inti- 
mate with the home life of this Sandpiper. I was recently shown a beautifully 
situated nest, built on the boulder-strewn and rocky bank of a large creek, 
where there was barely enough soil to support the few sparse tufts of grass 
and the several small wild parsnips found there. By one of these parsnips the 
female had built her nest. 

The nest was not a very pretentious affair, being a hollow in the ground 
rather indifferently lined with a few weed stems and leaves. The depth of the 
nest was very noticeable. Because of its simplicity, I expected to find it much 
more hollow. However, there is a reason for it being deep. The four sharply 
pointed, buffy eggs, thickly and heavily spotted or splotched with dark brown, 
particularly so at the larger end, completely filled the little nest. The eggs 
are placed in the nest with the pointed ends down; thus they fit together per- 
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fectly and occupy a much smaller space than by any other arrangement. It is 
undoubtedly a provision made by nature so that the large eggs may be covered 
well during incubation by such a relatively small parent. 

Several pictures of the nest were taken, and a box supported by a few sticks 
was put up nearby, to be replaced later by the camera, after the bird had 
become accustomed to the presence of the box. After a few days the camera 
was put up and several good pictures were taken of the female incubating and 
settling on the eggs. 
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SPOTTED SANDPIPER SETTLING ON HER EGGS 


I wanted to see how she would respond to changed conditions, so I placed 
my cap over the nest and awaited developments. She soon came quietly along 
through the grass up to where her eggs were covered, walked around and 
around the cap and also over it, not seeming to understand what had happened 
to the nest. No attempt was made to remove or creep under the cap. The 
nest was then covered with a large leaf. She scon returned, and to my sur- 
prise, sat down exactly in the middle of it. But the leaf did not feel just right 
to her, so she began turning herself around and around in the nest. After 
turning a dozen or more times, she seemed satisfied with the new order of 
things and sat quietly. I next removed the leaf and repeated the experiment 
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by placing small sticks across the top of the nest. On her return, no attempt 
was made to remove them with her bill but they were pushed aside with her 
breast when she settled on the eggs. 

I wished to get a picture of the old bird standing on a boulder, and, as she 
occasionally went to one several feet away, I covered up the nest completely 
so that she would not find anything to sit on, and focused my camera on the 
boulder. 

A flat stone was next placed over the nest, completely covering it and hid- 
ing it from sight. The female returned, as before, and, without hesitating, sat 


THE SANDPIPER’S HOME 


down on the stone. Then, not feeling the eggs under her, she got up and began 
hunting around for the nest. She made several turns around the nesting-site, 
always ending at the flat stone, and not finding the eggs, started the search 
anew. All the grass clumps within a radius of six or seven feet were searched. 
She tried incubating on the stone a few times but always got off after a moment. 
An interesting thing to note is that the female Sandpiper knew the exact spot 
where her nest ought to be, even though she could not see a trace of it. 
The stone was then removed from the nest, and when the bird came back 
again, she sat on the eggs as if nothing at all had happened. The male never 
came near the nest, although the female did a lot of excited peeping. No 
opportunity was presented to visit the nest again. 


The Birds of Coblenz 


By PERLEY M. JENNESS, 29th Engineers, 3d Army of Occupation 


T THE beginning of this brief sketch of the birds of Coblenz as the writer 
observed them in the four months, February to May inclusive, I would 
point out that my observations have been entirely casual. The times 

at my disposal have been such that I have lost the most valuable part of the 
day—the morning hours. Again, I have not been far afield, confining my 
wanderings largely to the immediate city, especially along the beautiful 
Rhine-shore promenade of over a mile in length. Here many species keep high 
up in the shade-trees, and, lacking a glass, satisfactory observations have been 
quite out of the question. From text-books I have learned a little, but have 
been handicapped here both by a limited knowledge of German and by a failure 
to find anything comparable to our bird-guides of the United States. Any 
assistance from the native people has been prevented by the military non- 
fraternization regulation. As a consequence of these circumstances, these 
remarks on the local bird-life must be considered very incomplete. 

During February, winter conditions prevailed in the Rhineland. Much 
of the time the ground was frozen and there were several days when the tem- 
perature did not rise above the freezing point. Down in the valleys there was 
not as much snow as in the heights of the Eifel, Hundsriick and Westerwald, 
but even there the amount of snow on the ground did not exceed three inches 
at any time. 

Winter bird-life during this period was much like that of central New 
England. Three permanent residents were common. The House Sparrows, or 
as we know them, the English Sparrows, were present everywhere, but in very 
much smaller numbers than they are to be found in American communities. 
Over here the House Sparrow does not appear to be regarded with disfavor, 
and seems nowhere so noisy and filthy as we know him. The Crow, or Raven, 
was seen about more or less, not differing in appearance and general habits 
from our familiar Crows. Another species present in small numbers—I have 
seen no more than three or four birds together here, and nowhere in my travels 
more than thirty or forty in a flock—is the Starling, which through importa- 
tion and increase is becoming only too familiar in our eastern states. But here 
the Starlings are quiet and unobtrusive, only one or two to be seen here and 
there walking sedately about some lawn, or sitting in a shade-tree, occasion- 
ally giving forth a few of their unmusical notes. As there are no cattle 
in this Tegion, I have had no opportunity to observe Starlings in this 
connection. 

Of these species to be classed as winter birds, and which later disappeared, © 
the Titmice, so closely resembling our Chickadee, were the most common. 
Nuthatches and Creepers, or Tree Runners as they are known here, very much 
like our American species, were also noted. Also, during the winter and early 
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spring, a species of Gull was seen more or less up and down the Rhine and 
Moselle rivers. 

With the very early days of spring there appeared a pretty little bird which 
since has been the most common species in and about the city. The Chaffinch, 
not flocking, is to be seen almost anywhere, at any time, in yards, gardens, 
parks, and about the city streets. In appearance the Chaffinch is a sturdy little 
bird about six inches in length. Its song is a pleasing warble. 

It was in March when I first noticed the Amsel, being attracted one day by 
a vigorous song, reminiscent of that of our Robin. The singer I found to be 
a black bird, about Robin size, with a yellow bill. It was the black Thrush, 
more commonly called the Amsel, which continued observation has shown to 
resemble the American Robin in all but appearance. Like the Robin they 
are seen about the city and suburbs, in the yards, parks, and orchards. They 
have the Thrush habit of singing at sunset. 

Northward from Coblenz, where the Rhine Valley opens into the Neuwied 
Basin, are broad fertile fields interspersed with orchards. Here is to be found 
the Skylark, one of the two renowned European songbirds. In appearance this 
Lark is a camouflage in neutral grays and browns, harmonizing with the land. 
The roll 'cking, bubbling song of the Skylark is given on the wing, the bird 
mounting higher and higher, singing ever more exuberantly, until at last, as if 
the bird were exhausted, the song ends suddenly and the tiny body dives back 
to earth. In addition to this song, the Skylark exhibits a fascinating adept- 
ness as a wooer of his mate. 

Comparable with the Skylark in renown is the Nightingale. Among the 
localities in Germany where the Nightingale is best known are the Rhine and 
Moselle valleys. Here this species arrives in late April and remains until Novem- 
ber. Along the upper part of the beautiful Rhine Anlagen opposite the island 
of Oberwerth the tones of this wonderful singer are to be heard every evening 
and night. The Nightingale sings occasionally, but briefly, in the daytime. 
But it is not until the early evening, from seven o’clock onward that the voice 
of the Nightingale plays any prominent part in the bird-chorus, becoming con- 
spicuous only as darkness gathers. Then it may be heard, one bird here, 
another there answering, the silvery tones ringing back and forth across the 
placid water of the lagoon, with a richness and mystery that holds the listener 
enchanted. A German told me that the Nightingale sings usually until toward 
midnight, then rests a while, sings again, and is at his best between one and 
two o’clock, rests again, and sings finally at sunrise. The song is given in 
separate phrases of a few seconds interval, separated by greater or less intervals. 
Each bird has a repertoire of some half-dozen or more quite different phrases 
rendered in varying order and successive renditions of the same phrase, vary- 
ing in tone and length. Although such a wonderful singer, the Nightingale is 
very retiring in disposition and modest in appearance. The bird spends much 
time upon the ground and in low bushes, seldom mounting more than five or 
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six feet from the ground. This species is about the size of the Song Sparrow, 
with plumage in neutral brown and gray. 

Germany has two species of Swallows, the Barn Swallow practically like 
ours, and the House Swallow, in appearance like the Tree Swallow but having 
the habits of our Eave Swallow. Both of these are to be seen in this vicinity, 
especially in the small villages, but over Coblenz a species of black Swift is 
very numerous. 

Old World Warblers are neither so numerous nor so distinctively colored 
as those of the American continent. This fact, together with the circumstances 
of my observations and lack of suitable text-books has prevented me from 
making any identifications in this family. The handsomest Warbler I have 
seen reminded me much of our Cerulean. 

Several species that I have heard have notes much like those of our Western 
Hemisphere representatives. Always in the city forest I hear many Cuckoos. 
A few times I have heard notes much like those of the Flicker. The Wood- 
peckers’ notes are heard occasionally. Once I heard an Owl in the Royal 
Palace garden. High up among the shade-trees are heard songs resembling 
those of our Vireos, particularly the Warbling Vireo. There appear to be 
species corresponding to our Goldfinch and summer Yellow-bird as well as 
others. 

Coblenz, June 20, IQIQ. 


WHICH ONES HAVE BEEN FED? 


A Visit with Cedar Waxwings 


By F. N. WHITMAN, Chicago, IIl. 
With Photographs by the Author 


of pretty little Cedar Waxwings actively engaged in picking the buds 

from certain wayside trees and bushes. An incessant chorus of low, 
plaintive notes coming from two or three hundred of these dainty brown birds 
often attracts one’s attention before he has noticed the flock. Although rather 
shy, the birds may be approached close enough to distinguish with the naked 
eye the delicate shading of their soft brown feathers, the tapering crests, the 
yellow band terminating the tail, and the small red structures on the wing, 
from which this species derives its name. 

Several weeks later, these migrating flocks have separated into pairs, but 
it is often well along in the season before the birds build their nests, for the 
berries and fruit on which the young thrive ripen late. During summer, the 
Waxwings feed mainly on fruit, cherries, and all kinds of wild berries. When 
the young are old enough to be left alone, both adults go off together in search 
for food, frequently making trips of several miles. Whether on the wing or 
at rest, they habitually utter low calls that no doubt express companionship. 
Though their foraging flights take them a mile or more, they are seldom 
absent more than ten or fifteen minutes at a time, and when they are heard 
1eturning, the young set up a chorus. Except when they may occasionally 


(): A TRAMP in the country early in May one may meet with a flock 
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TWO RASPBERRIES AT A MOUTHFUL 


WHO WINS? 
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mistake a passing bird for one of their parents and start precipitately to beg, 
the young remain discreetly silent while the old birds are away. 

The present family of five young were not ready to leave the nest until the 
middle of August. The old Waxwings usually returned with two or three berries 
in the crop in addition to one in the beak. A large raspberry would be stuffed 
down a gaping beak, then, behold, another one miraculously appeared, and was 
held tentatively a moment before being fed to the next youngster. No amount 
of stuffing satisfied these hungry little beggars, which, flapping their wings, 
pleaded in the way natural to young birds. 

The near presence of an unobtrusive visitor did not long prevent these 
Waxwings from proceeding with their home duties. After the first day, which 


A HUNGRY FAMILY AND ITS PARENTS 


was necessarily spent gaining the acquaintance of the family, many satisfac- 
tory photographs were secured without serious difficulty. The old birds 
would now and then fly around the camera to inspect this strange instru- 
ment, and, without the least fear, several times alighted on it. At other times 
they would sail back for a good look at me, where I lay about twenty feet 
distant, partly concealed in the tall grass, with thread in hand for releasing 
the shutter. 

While photographing wild birds one has a splendid opportunity to study 
their home life and habits which he should make the most of, taking full notes 
of his observations at the end of the day’s outing. It should not be concluded 
because Cedar Waxwings are relatively tame as compared with some other 
species, that obtaining satisfactory photographs of them is a matter of ease, 
uncoupled with skill and perseverance, 


The Warbler in Stripes 


By H. E. TUTTLE, Simsbury, Conn. 


HE broken wing tactics employed by most birds in an endeavor to divert 

attention from the nest or young are at best a perfunctory performance: 

it is only occasionally that you discover a real artist. The usual offering 
consists in fluttering along the ground for a few feet, after which the dissembler 
flies quite easily into a tree, as if to assure his audience that the wing which 
was so obviously crippled a moment ago is now healed. If the female plays 
the tragic réle, the male will frequently greet the miraculous recovery with a 
song, and the two will go about their business without the slightest shame for 
the inadequacy of their deception. But if the truly great tragedian is rare, his 
technique is the more appreciated by those whose sense of the dramatic has 
been outraged by so many mediocre melodramas. 

The realistic portrayal of a great emotion does not seem peculiar to a single 
species, yet some species seem to emphasize different features of the part. 
The Ovenbird and the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, to select two examples from 
a large class, appear to have made a study of screaming, while the less vocal 
Mourning Dove contents herself with a palpitation of the wings. The Ruffed 
Grouse is an adept at covering the retreat of her young, and, if surprised at 
close range, will frequently rush at the intruder with spreading tail and 
threatening mien. 

But among the nests that I have found whose discovery has called forth 
the clever dissimulation of many light-hearted deceivers, none has provoked 
greater admiration on my part than the convincing artifice displayed by a 
Black and White Creeping Warbler that darted out from the roots of a dead 
chestnut sapling as I passed close by on a June afternoon. 

She struck the leaves with a slight thud and turned over on her side, while 
the toes of one upstretched leg clutched at the air and her tail spread slowly 
into a pointed fan. My first thought had been, “‘A nest, surely.’”’ My next, 
“A badly wounded bird.”” Deceived for a moment then, I turned a step in her 
direction. She lay quite still except for a quivering wing. I reached out toward 
her with a small stick and touched her side; she screamed pitifully; I stretched 
out my hand to pick her up, but with a last effort she righted herself, and by 
kicking desperately with one leg, succeeded in pushing forward a few inches. 
I reached again; she struggled on; but after a third vain effort I began to realize 
that she was making a fool of me, and fearing that I might miss the spot from 
which she had flown if I pursued her farther, I desisted and retraced my steps 
to the chestnut sapling. But having failed to lure me from her nest, like a 
true artist she did not admit the fraud, and still lay where I had left her, giving 
no evidence of recovery. 

With some difficulty I found the nest, a well-concealed cup hidden under 
some strips of bark which had fallen from the dead tree and lay piled up tepee 
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fashion at its base. It was made of the ravellings of a chestnut’s inner bark 
and contained five young. As I was then well freighted with the camera- 
hunter’s equipment, I unburdened myself of the umbrella tent and set it up 
within focusing distance of the nest, intending to return before twilight to see 
if the bird had accepted it, and if so, to take some photographs from its shelter 
on the day following. Assured before nightfall that she was again brooding 
her young, I departed for home. 

The paragraphist delights in his ‘triumphs of bird-photography,’ forgetting 
or ignoring the many bafiling defeats that made those triumphs possible. I 
sometimes think seriously of making a scrap-book of these failures—two- 


BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER AT ENTRANCE TO NEST 
Photographed by H. E. Tuttle 

headed monsters of ornithology, birds with no heads at all, blurred images of 
triumphs that might have been! My first day’s photographs of this Warbler 
contained many such failures. The nest was so well sheltered from the direct 
light of the sun, and the shadow cast by the chestnut tree was so dense that 
snap-shots were out of the question, while time exposures caught the bird in 
motion and were hopelessly blurred. 

Sitting in the blind, a scant two feet from the nest itself, the first intimation 
that I had of the Warbler’s return was a peculiar scratching noise on the trunk 
of the chestnut tree overhead. Shortly after, the male came into view, hitch- 
ing along head-downward like a Nuthatch. He circled the tree in a gradually 
cescending spiral, approached the nest from behind the shelter of his winding 
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stair and stopped for a moment to reconnoitre, with his eye on the lens of the 
camera, before making his final advance. Here, had I focused on this spot, I 
might easily have pictured him, but I had chosen the nest itself as the objective 
and could only wait. All my pictures of the male were failures—he was a too 
swiftly moving sprite to fall a victim to an exposure whose recording glimpse 
had been retarded from penetrating the shadows where he had hidden his nest. 
More nervous in action, he was more fearless than his mate, and it was often 
his arrival with food for the young and his immediate decision to feed them 
that put a stop to the dilatory tactics of the female, who was inclined to perch 
aloft, voicing a monotonous protest to the publicity which I was giving to her 
domestic arrangements. Yet it was her indecision that gave me my only 
successful pictures. 

After she had fed the young and had given them a most thorough inspection, 
she was loathe to leave; perhaps, having once braved the camera’s eye, she was 
content to remain under its harmless gaze; perhaps she hated to abandon her 
offspring to its baleful glare; she may have been reflective or lazy; at all events 
she delayed her departure. With an eye cast occasionally skyward, or benev- 
olently fixed on her fledglings, she whiled away the time. It was during these 
lapses that the lids of the camera’s inner eye were silently opened, and, on a 
movement on her part, as silently closed. 

In the meantime, the more industrious male was making three food trips 
to her one. The fare which he provided was composed entirely of small green 
caterpillars, cut up into half-lengths. The only peculiarity which distinguished 
these Black and White Warblers from others of their kind, aside from the faith- 
ful simulation of a crippled wing, was the habit before mentioned of flying 
directly to the nest tree and sliding down it, like inverted firemen hurrying to 
a blaze. 

A Red-shouldered Hawk nested in a great pine tree whose shadow fell close 
to my tent’s edge, but this freebooter hunted far from home, and the tenants 
of the chestnut tree were safe. 


Motes from Field and Study 


Two Interesting Observations 


The results of two observations which 
I have had the opportunity to make 
recently of incidents connected with the 
lives of some Robins and Blue Jays have 
interested me so intensely that I think 
they might also appeal to some of the 
readers of Brrp-Lore. 

The first of these observations resulted 
in a discovery, new to me at least, regard- 
ing the psychology of the breeding birds. 
During the summer a pair of Robins 
built their nest upon the ledge of my 
window, close up against the pane. 
Almost from the beginning they mani- 
fested not the slightest concern about my 
presence. Either they recognized the fact 
that I was friendly, or else the fact that 
the glass was a sufficient protection. Thus 
I sat within touching distance of the 
mother bird, except for the glass, and 
watched the familiar operation of nest- 
building. 

Three eggs were laid on successive days, 
followed by a two-day interval, and then 
a fourth egg. Soon the first three hatched, 
and, at the proper interval, the fourth. 
The closest possible inspection (this point 
is important) of the fourth bir] showed 
him to be just as ugly, as strong, as large, 
in fact, as perfect a bird as any of the 
others at their hatching. Only having 
arrived a little late, he was to that degree 
smaller than they had meanwhile become. 
Potentially he had as good a prospect of 
becoming a perfect Robin as any in the 
nest. 

I now eagerly watched for the answer 
to a question which I had long been ask- 
ing: ‘How do the parent birds know 
whose turn it is to get the worm?” The 
answer (with this pair) was soon given. 
They did not know. On each return of 
either parent to the nest (the father 
brought few worms and boasted much of 
what he did) all the babies stretched their 
necks and opened eager mouths. The most 


Some- 
times one got it time after time in succes- 
sion; then another would be lucky for 
awhile. 

Now comes the pathetic but interest- 
ing part of the story, the part which 
casts doubt upon the intelligence of at 
least one pair of birds. Remember that 
birdling number four was a perfect baby 
only smaller than the others to the extent 
directly due to his later arrival. As the 
heads reached for the worms, his, therefore, 
more often not the nearest nor 
highest. The result, since the parents made 
absolutely no effort to secure fair division, 
was that he received less than his share. 
This resulted in his falling still farther 
behind and in turn securing still less. 

Now had even the slightest effort been 
made to give him a little extra attention, 
he would have been as fine a bird as any 
of the four, but as it was he fell farther 
and farther behind the others through 
sheer starvation. Finally he became so 
weakened that his stronger brothers 
kicked him out of the nest onto the ledge. 
There he was utterly ignored and died. 
I could not try to help him because the 
opening of the window would have des- 
troyed the nest. 

Now why did not the parents make the 
slight readjustment of plans necessary 
to produce four instead of three children, 
since all would have been perfect? Does 
it indicate the blindness of instinct? 
Was this a special case of inefficiency in a 
pair of ‘newly-weds’ who would later be 
wiser? Does it indicate a lack of any real 
intelligence? The answer is interesting 
conjecture. 


convenient mouth got the worm. 


Was 


My other observation was so surprising 
to me that I wonder if it is unique. A 
pair of Robins recently built in a maple 
tree near the house. As usual, after com- 
pleting the nest they left it for a few days 
unoccupied. During the time of vacancy 
a pair of Jays appeared to be interested in 
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their discovery of this nest, bothered 
around it considerably, and were finally 
driven away by the rightful owners who 
then set up housekeeping. 

The contents of the nest were out of 
my sight, but things seemed to be going 
along smoothly. Several weeks later we 
found exactly under the nest, on a quiet 
day when there was no wind to explain 
the event, a baby bird which apparently 
had just fallen there. It was absolutely 
unable to fly and so could not have come 
from a distance, had not been there very 
long, as we knew, and there was no other 
nest in the entiretree. The incident occurred 
in the morning. 

This little bird had just barely, almost 
to a day’s development, reached the point 
where an ordinary observer would easily 
recognize its species. A day before (I 
have watched their rapid development) 
it might have been a little hard to name 
it. Today it was plainly and unquestion- 
ably a baby Blue Jay. There was no Blue 
Jay nest even in the vicinity of the tree. 
After a few days the nest, which had had 
all the customary care from the parent 
Robins, graduated a small family of 
unquestionable young Robins. 

I have never heard of a similar case, but 
from these observations I personally can 
reach but one conclusion. That is, that 
these Jays, ever adaptable as all Jays are, 
had played a trick slightly suggestive of 
that used by the Cowbird, though not at 
all intentionally. The story would read 
like this: 

Finding the nest perfect and unprotected, 
they had, despite its difference from their 
own, appropriated it. The Jays are 
sufficiently adaptable to make this con- 
ceivable at least. Having stolen the 
home, they had gotten as far as laying one 
egg there when the Robins returned, 
discovered them, and, strong in the faith 
of justice, drove out the intruders. The 
problem of the egg there, even though it 
did not match hers, might in an inani- 
mate-appearing object like that not great- 
ly disturb the mother, and she laid her 
own eggs beside it and incubated them 
together. 
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When the young hatched, they at 
first looked so much alike that they at- 
tracted no attention, for the differences 
between naked baby birds is very slight 
except in size, which here would not be 
strikingly patent. Thus the interloper 
shared alike the food-supplies and grew 
with his foster brothers until one morning 
the mother bird noticed something suspi- 
cious, a bristling of blue quill feathers 
beginning to appear upon one baby, and 
she recognized an illegal nestling. Then 
came prompt action, and the nest con- 
tained only little Robins. 

It may be that my explanation is too 
far-fetched, but from what I actually saw 
of these birds I do not think so. I believe 
I have read the story aright. If not, who 
can? 

To my regret I was unable to raise the 
little Blue Jay by hand. Perhaps he was 
injured internally by his fall; perhaps I 
failed in my feeding methods.—F. H. 
Hopcson, Head of Biology Department, 
Montclair High School, Montclair, N. J. 


An Albino Robin 


As several reports of albino birds have 
been made in Brrp-Lore, I should like to 
report an albino Robin which has been on 
my brother’s place all summer, and less 
frequently on ours, which adjoins, though 
I saw it once in our bird-bath. I think 
it was a female, but the back was quite 
conspicuously white and the _ breast 
suffused with white. It came in April and 
stayed very constantly around my 
brother’s house, so we thought it was nest- 
ing nearby, but we never saw it with 
young. Our houses have been closed for 
over a month, but a friend told me she 
saw it frequently during our absence.— 
ELLEN M. SuHovE, Fall River, Mass. 


A Family of Screech Owls 
on Stuart Acres 


Purple Martins are not the only birds 
that appreciate the protection offered all 
useful feathered creatures on Stuart 
Acres; the Screech Owls also very soon 
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learned to like the comfortable bird-houses 
and Berlepsch logs placed for their especial 
benefit by the side of young apple and 
pear orchards, plentifully supplied with 
field mice (this latter provision not inten- 
tional however) for the sustenance of a 
large, rapidly growing family as shown 
by the accompanying photograph. 

Since nearly 400 acres of Stuart Acres 
are devoted to young fruit-trees, the value 
of the Screech Owl as an orchard assistant 
is fully recognized, as examination of the 
owl nesting-boxes invariably shows the 


remains of countless mice and other small 
rodents destructive to young fruit-trees. 

The photograph here shown was taken 
May 15, 1919 in a young apple orchard. 
A bird-house of the Berlepsch log type 
has been occupied for several years by 
Screech Owls—F. A. Stuart, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


Bird Notes from the Lake George 
Region 


While gathering mosses from the water 
in the head gulf in the deep wild-wooded 
ravine at the southern base of Peaked 
Mountain, in the lower Adirondacks, June 
16, 1918, my attention was attracted to 
the whirring of the wings of the Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, and, without 


A FINE LINE OF 


much looking, I discovered the tiny nest, 
saddled on a lower bough of a living 
hemlock. She was evidently setting, and 
would remain motionless for a moment on 
her eggs. The nest was too high to peer 
into, but later in the season the empty 
nest was secured. 

A nest discovered June 9, in the pile of 
old wood and débris at the foot of the 
cascade which descends some rso feet 
over the rocky bed of the mountain brook 
in the western gulf, was again investi- 


gated. The sitting bird was flushed a 


SCREECH OWLS 
Photographed by Dr. W. H. Rowland 


week ago and went off with drooping wings, 
feigning to be injured. The nest, placed 
in a little secluded nook in the débris near 
a larger stick, contained five creamy white 
spotted eggs. The nest was loosely made 
of old leaves, pine needles, and rootlets. 
Today young birds replaced the eggs, and 
in a minute or two the parent birds came 
about to feed the young. It was the 
Louisiana Water-Thrush, with the unmis- 
takable white (!) line over the eye. In 
Eaton’s ‘Birds of New York,’ this bird is 
not mentioned as occurring in Washington 
County; and I believe this is the first 
published nesting record of this austral 
species in the county. In Chapman’s 
‘Warblers of North America,’ second edi- 
tion, the summer range of the Louisiana 
Water-Thrush is given as far north as 
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‘New York (Lake George, May 8, 1877 
and May 16, 1881)’. According to Eaton, 
this must have been at the head of Lake 
George in Warren County. Lunch was 
eaten on the rocks of the cascade three 
or four rods above but in plain sight of the 
nest; but the parent birds refused to 
approach to feed the young, and kept up 
an almost incessant alarm note. Evidently 
the female bird was the less fearless, 
coming to within two or three feet of the 
nest on a large stick in the debris; yet 
she would approach no nearer. 

Near the lower end of Big Notch, in 
the Putnam Mountains, north of Peaked 
Mountain, in southern West Fort Ann, 
a pair of Canadian Warblers, with their 
necklaces of black streaks was seen June 
27, 1918. They were very much alarmed 
at my presence in this wild, rocky, un- 
frequented spot, and so uneasy that they 
must have been nesting somewhere about. 
This would be another new nesting record 
for Washington County, although pre- 
sumably the birds have always nested 
along the wild, broken mountain ridge 
between Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain. The Canadian Warbler is a common 
summer resident in Essex County, and 
also a summer resident among the moun- 
tains of Warren County. 

On the morning of November 4, there 
was a flock of six Evening Grosbeaks in 
the maple trees about the house, but they 
have not been seen since. The winter of 
1918-1919 was exceptionally mild. Early 
in the winter a Northern Shrike was about, 
and occasionally there was a flock of 
about too Starlings in the orchard trees. 
There was a noticeable scarcity of White- 
breasted Nuthatches again, as last winter; 
and probably only one pair came for suet 
and chopped peanuts occasionally. I 
cannot account for the scarcity of the 
Nuthatches, as during winters previous to 
1917-1918 they had been almost as 
abundant at the feeding-baskets as the 
Chickadees. Have others noticed the 
scarcity of the White-breasted Nuthatch, 
or is it merely a local condition? 

Prairie Horned Larks came back in 
January to ‘sweet cherrie’ over the bare 
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fields; and a fine flock of Redpolls were 
about nearly every day, gleaning weed 
seeds or the seeds from the black birch 
tree at Glenwood wood’s margin. A Robin 
came to the garden crab-tree the morning 
of January 28, and was also there most of 
the following day, sunning himself and 
feasting on frozen apples. He was seen 
again the afternoon of February 14 during 
a rain and sleet storm.—STEWART H. 
BuRNHAM, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


A Red-Eyed Vireo’s Nest 


I am a Japanese student now at Ithaca 
and have become interested in your 
American birds. 

Recently I discovered a nest of the 
Red-eyed Vireo near here, and after much 


RED-EYED VIREO WORKING 
ON ITS NEST 


effort succeeded in obtaining the photo- 
graph here enclosed. The nest was 
located about ten feet high in the outer 
branches of a tree, but fortunately the 
tree grew in a gorge, the rim of which was 
near to the nest. I therefore set up my 
camera close to the nest, and, with the 
aid of a thread release, photographed the 
bird and nest. 

Almost every time the bird came back 
to her nest, she brought some white stuff 
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in her bill and was fixing the nest.—S. 
Usutiopa, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Hooded Warbler on Long Island 


I recently made a bird-record which 
seemed rather unusual to me, so I am 
sending it to you with permission to use 
it in Brrp-Lore if you wish to do so. 

On the morning of August 22, I was 
delighted to make the acquaintance of the 
Hooded Warbler, which I had _ hardly 
hoped to see on eastern Long Island. It 
was beside a bush-grown path on a wooded 
hillside, just above a little valley. For 
about a half-hour it was in sight, darting 
from twig to twig, picking insects from 
the leaves, and bathing in some water in 
a hollow stump. The light was perfect 
and the bird, part of the time, only fifteen 
feet from me, so that the markings were 
plainly visible both with and without 
glasses. The plain greenish upper parts 
without wing bars, clear yellow under parts 
and forehead, black cap and bib with the 
connecting black strap, and white in some 
of the tail feathers were all distinctly seen. 

The bird was accompanied by four or 
five Redstarts, three or four black-and- 
Whites, a Canadian Warbler, an Ovenbird, 
and a Northern Water-Thrush, while a 
Blue-winged Warbler was seen not far 
away. The day was the second or third 
very warm one following cooler weather. 
It is my theory that the Hooded Warbler 
might have strayed up from the South 
and met this group of migrating Warblers 
that had started down from the North 
during the cool wave-—MasBeEL R. Wic- 
cINs, East Marion, N. Y. 


Is the House Wren a Bigamist ? 


Is the House Wren a bigamist? I have 
eight boxes around my place, on pea- 
trellis, trees, woodshed, and house porch, 
etc., all occupied, but I have noticed only 
two male Wrens singing. I cannot keep 
track of their movements, but there seem 
to be fewer males than females. 

The English Sparrow is a brute; he 
puts his head in the hole of the box and 
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pecks the young birds, not minding the 
fighting of the parent Wrens. 

One Wren-box has a Robin’s nest on 
top of it, and year after year the two 
families dwell in harmony.—E. I. MeEt- 
CALF, Foreston, Minn. 


Red-Headed Woodpecker Nesting 
on Long Island 


It may be of interest to know that Red- 
headed Woodpeckers have nested this 
season in the dead limb of a maple tree on 
our main street. They were first seen and 
heard about May 20. The tree where they 
are nesting is opposite my sister’s home, so 
we see the birds daily, but as yet have 
seen no young. The old birds fly to the 
ground near her front-porch for crumbs 
which she throws out.—E. M. Lowerre, 
Southold, N.Y. 


From Ames, Iowa 


The most nearly perfect albino Robin 
I have ever seen visited me a few weeks 
ago. All the feathers were snowy white 
except the rosy breast and one dark tail 
feather. 

The White-crowned Sparrow has been 
seen here on the campus this year and 
also the Blue Grosbeak. These are not 
common in the vicinity of Ames.—Mrs. 
F. L. BATTELL, Ames, lows, 


Brewster’s Warbler in Iowa 


On May 11, while observing the migrat- 
ing Warblers in a small wooded region at 
Devil’s Glen, along Duck Creek near 
Bettendorf, I noticed a number of 
Golden-winged Warblers. After watching 
these and other species of Warblers, I 
discovered a bird with yellow crown and 
wing bars, black line through the eye and 
underparts uniformly light, without the 
black throat patch of the Golden-winged. 
Later I saw another similar one, although 
this may have been the same one observed 
before. On looking up the description 
after my return home, I found that it was 
Brewster’s Warbler, but noticed that this 
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was said to range only as far west as 
Michigan. The illustration in the ‘War- 
blers of North America’ is identical with 
my observation of this bird—Huco H. 
ScHRODER, Bettendorf, Towa. 


Hummingbird Photography 


The accompanying photographs of a 
Ruby-throat feeding at a wild bergamot 
give an approximately accurate idea of the 
speed of the bird’s wing-beat. The first 
picture was taken with an exposure of 
1/750 of a second. In it the beat was 
faster than the shutter and the outline of 
the wing is blurred. In the other photo- 


HUMMINGBIRD PHOTOGRAPHED IN 
1-750 OF A SECOND 
Photographed by H. H. Beck and V. E. Dippell 


graph the shutter, at 1/1000 of a second, 
is obviously quicker than the beat, for 
the wing is perfectly clear in outline. 

The photographs were taken at Mt. 
Gretna, Pa—HERBERT H. Beck and 
Victor E. DippPEtt1, Lancaster, Pa. 


Interlopers 


There is a porch on the front of my house, 
which, in warm spring and summer 
weather, I always enjoyed. There I took 
my work, sewing or writing as the case 
might be, and spent many profitable and 
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healthful hours. This year all is changed. 
My place has been usurped and I am afraid 
to go near my favorite seat for fear of 
being insulted or scolded. These usurpers 
are a pair of Phcebes which have built their 
nest directly over the front door, and 
they fully believe that the surrounding 
property belongs to them and to them 
alone. Each time that I come to the 
door, they perch on a beam and use 
the strongest kind of language. If that 
does not succeed in driving me away, 
they make short flights at me and snap 
their-beaks, hoping that in some miracu- 


HUMMINGBIRD PHOTOGRAPHED IN 
1-1000 OF A SECOND 
Photographed by H. H. Beck and V. E. Dippell 


lous manner they may catch me as they 
do a moth. 

When we first came to the farm, in 
the early spring, I did not realize that our 
porch had tenants. I went gaily in and 
out until an uneasy feeling of being watched 
made me turn, and I saw, sitting on a 
branch only a few feet away, two gray- 
breasted birds gazing reproachfully at me. 
That was before the scolding period. At 
once I saw the nest and knew that the 
little eggs must be getting cold. I could 
not be responsible for murder, so I left 
the porch to my tenants and only on rare 
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occasions ventured forth. The side door 
was now my entrance and exit. 

Finally the eggs hatched. Four small, 
squirming objects now occupied the atten- 
tion of the father and mother. Such excit- 
ing sallies after choice tid-bits for their 
brood as I witnessed—a snap of the beak 
and a fluttering moth would be captured 
and carried to the nest. Sometimes when 
they caught a glimpse of me they would 
give a chirp and a swallow and the moth 
was gone. The little ones lost their morsel 
at such times. 

It was a lovely sight to see the way the 
pair worked together. Almost every mo- 
ment they were coming or going, and when 
not in motion they always sat side by side. 
I wished that I might bring a few human 
married couples whom I know to watch the 
devotion of these tiny mates. 

The little scrawny things grew fatter and 
fatter, and they piled one on top of another 
in the little nest, a bundle of feathers with 
eight bright eyes. One morning as I care- 
fully walked out under the nest, there was a 
whir of wings and the four fat fledglings 
started with one accord (one of them, 
incidentally, alighted on my head) to 
join their parents in the tree. They flew 
perfectly, much to my surprise, as they 
had never attempted to move before. When 
I hear of the student aviators who are 
obliged to practise day after day and 
often meet their death, I shall think of the 
little Phcebe birds which flew away one 
day without knowing how or why.. They 
were called and they responded. After all, 
science is only an adaptation of nature. 
The wonder is that men did not accomplish 
many of the adaptations years ago. 

Later in the day we were walking in the 
woods when we heard familiar voices. 
There was the family. The father and 
mother were calling, calling, and the little 
ones were following, following. We shall 
not see them again this year, but next 
spring Mr. and Mrs. Phebe will doubtless 
find a new corner on our porch in which to 
build a nest, and we will gracefully but 
rather grudgingly yield the right of pos- 
session to them.—M. E. FaBEns, Georges 
Mills, N. H. 
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Food of Young Purple Martins 


During the summer of 1917 a gentleman 
wished me to photograph his Martin- 
house, towards evening, when the Martins 
were clustered upon it in some numbers. 
T was on hand an hour too early and found 
the adults still coming in with food for 
the young that had their heads hanging out 
of nearly every compartment. About 
fifteen pairs were using the house. The food 
at this time was composed entirely of 
dragon-flies, and had been for some time 
as the owner attested; and the ground 
below was covered with the bodies 
accidentally dropped by either young or 
old during the process of feeding. 

I suppose it to be a well-known fact 
that the Martins feed their young dragon- 
flies, but I gathered a few facts that I 
have not yet seen in print. The adults 
came from a long distance, and as I was 
seated part of the time on the roof of a 
barn level with the height of the Martin- 
house and only fifteen to twenty feet from 
it, I had an excellent view of the proceed- 
ings. The dragon-flies were of half a 
dozen or more species, I discovered from 
the dropped specimens, and of two general 
sizes. The smaller ones were mainly 
Diplax rubicundula and Leucorhinia intacta 
while the larger ones were mostly Anax 
junius and some that I took to be Epi- 
aeschna heros; these last with a three-inch 
body and a wing-spread of over four 
inches. The birds returning with food 
had either two or three of the smaller ones 
or else just one of the larger in their bills. 
It was a revelation to see a young Martin 
swallow a three-inch insect with stiff 
wings that spread over four inches, which 
they did head first, with three ‘gulps,’ 
the wings folding back to the body as the 
insect went down. 

Here are the two most interesting facts 
noted. First, the large dragon-flies all 
had their heads broken or pulled from the 
thorax, but still hanging by a single white 
ganglion or cord, otherwise in perfect 
condition, while none of the smaller ones 
were so mutilated. This was evident not 
only by the examination of many dropped 
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insects, but also could be seen with a glass 
when a bird alighted on her shelf. Secondly 
those birds returning with a bill full of 
two or three of the smaller species flew 
direct to their young and crammed the 
insects into the expectant mouths; while 
those carrying a single large one always 
dropped it when within fifty feet of the 
house, and then swooped down and 
caught it again before it had fallen ten 
feet. I assume this was done to secure the 
correct hold necessary to start it down the 
throat of the young head first, for I could 
not discover that it had anything to do 
with the ‘broken necks.—E. A. Doo- 
LITTLE, Painesville, O. 


An Old Squaw Joker 


On Sunday, November 4, 1917, I was 
looking about the lake for what I might 
see in the line of water birds, and during 
the course of my hunt visited a flood pond 
on the beach. This pond, a hundred feet 
or so from the edge of the lake, was about 
150 feet long by 25 feet wide and not over 
a foot deep anywhere. A small boy and a 
dog were at the edge of the water, and, 
seeing me with the bird-glass, said, ‘“‘There 
was a Canvasback Duck here just now!”’ 
I told him I should have liked to have seen 
it, and he replied, ‘‘Oh, he’ll come back— 
here he comes now,”’ and sure enough a 
large Duck was seen swiftly approaching 
from over the lake and soon plunged down 
in the shallow pond. Not a Canvasback, 
however, but an adult male Old Squaw in 
winter plumage. ‘“‘Sic him,” said the boy, 
and away went the dog on a mad run 
through the shallow water, the Duck 
waiting till the dog was nearly upon him 
before taking wing and flying far out over 
the lake, only to circle at last and come back 
to the pond. This was kept up all the time 
I remained in the vicinity, and the boy 
told me he had been at the same game a 
long time before I arrived. The pond 
contained no fish, nor much else in the 
way of food, although I did note some large 
‘polly-wogs’ there in August. There may 
have been an attraction there dear to an 
Old Squaw, but not apparent from a 
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human viewpoint; still I like to believe 
the Duck was enjoying the sport as well 
as the dog and boy. Otherwise, I cannot 
understand why, with all of quiet Lake 
Erie before it in which to fish and feed, 
this Duck (which should have been made 
wary by the open shooting season) took 
such long chances. Yet he had lived long 
enough to put on adult dress, with 
elongated tail feathers —E. A. DOOLITTLE 
Painesville, O. 


Breeding of the Myrtle Warbler 
at Webster, Mass. 


Perhaps the most interesting event of 
my field-work during the season just 
closed is the finding of the nest of the 
Myrtle Warbler on May 17, 1919, at 
Webster, Mass. 

I saw the female Myrtle Warbler carry- 
ing nesting material into a group of white 
pines that stood on the edge of a pine grove 
of two or three acres. This grove adjoined 
an open pasture. After considerable 
search I located the nest 40 feet up in a 
good-sized white pine. It was near the 
top of the tree. On May 20, my friend, 
E. H. Forbush, and myself climbed this 
nest-tree and found two eggs in the nest. 
The female Myrtle Warbler sat on her 
eggs and did not fly until the nest-limb 
was jarred. She remained close by in 
this foliage, as did the male, during the 
time we were in the tree. 

The nest was out to feet on the limb 
and was snugly set in a _ semi-vertical 
crotch. It was built of rootlets, straws, 
etc., and was thickly lined with hens’ 
feathers. The eggs were speckled, chiefly 
at the large end, and had a background 
of grayish white. The nest was deeply 
cupped and its edge all around was built 
to overhang the interior slightly. 

This nesting of D. coronata (a bird of 
the Canadian fauna) in southern Worcester 
County, Mass., on the Connecticut state 
line, in transition country is of interest. 
(In a nearby laurel swamp a Hooded 
Warbler was in full song!) It should also 
be added that while the Myrtle Warbler 
has long been known to be a summer resi- 
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dent of many of the elevated parts of 
Massachusetts, although less numerous 
than either the Magnolia or Black-throated 
Blue Warblers, this Webster breeding of 
the bird appears to be the first recorded 
case of the actual nesting of the species in 
the state —JouNn A. Fartey, Boston, Mass. 


Bird Migration in Ontario 


One of the first acts of the Hamilton 
Bird Protection Society, which was 
recently organized at Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, and which is now a member of 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, was to compile a list of the dates 
upon which the migratory birds were first 
observed in its district this year. Members 
of the society handed in records of their 
observations, and a list of seventy species 
was published in the local newspapers. 
The society intends to compile a similar 
list each year, and hopes that future lists 
may be more complete. This list, which 
follows, may interest some of the readers 
of Brrp-Lore: 

February 25th, Robin; 27th, Flicker. 

March sth, Bluebird; 7th, Pine Gros- 
beak; oth, Song Sparrow; 16th, Meadow- 
lark, Killdeer, Bronzed-Grackle; 26th, 
Red-winged Blackbird, Cowbird. 

April 6th, Phoebe, Yellow-bellied Sap- 
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sucker; 13th, Chipping Sparrow; roth, 
Vesper Sparrow; 21st, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, White-throated Sparrow; 22d, 


Brown Creeper; 24th, Towhee. 

May 2d, Nashville Warbler; 4th, Hermit 
Thrush, Baltimore Oriole, Myrtle Warbler, 
Black-and-white Warbler, Magnolia War- 
bler; 5th, Least Flycatcher, Brown Thra- 
sher, Ovenbird, Yellow Warbler; 6th, 
American Goldfinch, Catbird; 7th, King- 
bird, House Wren, Barn Swallow; 8th, 
Bobolink; 14th, White-crowned Sparrow, 
Yellow-throated Vireo, Maryland Yellow- 
throat, Blackburnian Warbler, Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, Bank Swallow, 
Redstart; 15th, Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Palm War- 
bler, Scarlet Tanager; 16th, Canadian 
Warbler, Redheaded Woodpecker; 18th, 
Wilson’s Warbler, Indigo Bunting, Belted 
Kingfisher, Wilson’s Thrush, Cape May 
Warbler; roth, Purple Martin, Night- 
hawk, Rose-breasted Grosbeak; 21st, 
Olive-backed Thrush; 23d, Spotted Sand- 
piper, Great Crested Flycatcher; 24th, 
Chimney Swift; 25th, Black-throated 
Green Warbler, Bay-breasted Warbler, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo; 26th, 
Parula Warbler; 27th, Tree Swallow, 
Wood Peewee, Great Blue Heron; 30th, 
Bank Swallow. 

June rst, Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 


THE SEASON 
XV. June 15 to August 15, 1919 


Boston RecIon.—Fxcept for several 
sudden changes in temperature, the 
weather the past summer has been normal, 
without unduly protracted periods of 
heat and high humidity, and with a fair 
amount of rainfall furnished by gentle 
summer storms in place of the violent 
and often destructive thunder showers. 

The birds about the town centers show 
a marked decrease in number. This change 
is due, doubtless, as Dr. Allen suggests, 
to the spraying of the shade-trees which 
has been responsible also for the complete 
disappearance from our gardens of the 


tree-cricket (Ocecanthus mniveus). Some 
species, notably the three Vireos—the 
Warbling, the Yellow-throated and the 
Red-eyed—the Wood Pewee, and the 
Yellow Warbler, compared to their 
abundance ten or fifteen years ago, are 
at the present time rare. The Warbling 
Vireo is sadly missed, for, with its practical 
disappearance from the elms bordering 
Lexington Common and the main streets 
of the town, very few individuals are left 
in this vicinity. Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
and Baltimore Orioles seemingly have 
suffered little. 
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That a gradual change in the distribu- 
tion of the Thrushes is taking place in 
eastern Massachusetts, or at least in the 
country about Lexington, is apparent to 
those who can compare present conditions 
with those obtaining in the early nineties. 
Mr. Walter Faxon tells me that twenty- 
five and thirty years ago, Wood Thrushes 
bred regularly in many suitable localities 
in Lexington, while at that period the 
Hermit Thrush was unknown as a summer 
bird here. For the past few years, however, 
we have found Hermit Thrushes breeding 
in several places in Lexington, Lincoln, 
Bedford, and Burlington (adjoining towns), 
indicating, it seems to us, that this species 
has replaced the Wood Thrush which is 
now one of our rarest birds. Two other 
species which we have noted in increased 
numbers in 1919 are the Prairie Warbler 
and the Grasshopper Sparrow. The 
Warblers find breeding-grounds on the 
tracts of land recently cleared by fire or 
gypsy moths. 

The first indication of the autumn 
migration was on July 29, when the notes 
of migrating birds were heard in the night. 
—Winsor M. Tytrer, M.D., Lexington, 
Mass. 


New York ReEcion.—The present 
season the regular breeding birds have 
been with us, certainly in their usual 
abundance. But the writer did not meet 
with a single Yellow-throated Vireo. It 
was not many years ago when this Vireo 
was a not uncommon breeding species 
here, but it now seems almost gone. 
Hermit Thrushes have been more in evyi- 
dence than usual on eastern Long Island, 
their most southern sea-level nesting 
station, where they are still (August rr) 
singing freely. As usual, however, the 
nesting and song season has waned 
rapidly, and now one may go afield 
and see very few birds. What becomes 
of them during the period of molt 
offers interesting problems; Grackles, for 
instance, were almost entirely absent 
during the month of July, the first flock 
seen again in the beginning of August. 
Already a few of the migrating land- 
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birds are returning, the first of these, 
the Tree-Swallow, having been numerous 
for a couple of weeks. But interest in 
returning migrants at this time centers 
about the water-birds, more particularly 
the shore-birds. This year, at the Long 
Tsland south-shore ‘meadows,’ I identified 
my first returning Least Sandpiper on 
July 5; a flock of Lesser Yellowlegs on 
July 13; two Dowitchers with a large 
flock of these on July 19; a Greater Yellow- 
leg on July 20; A Ringneck Plover, two 
Stilt Sandpipers, and the first Semipal- 
mated Sandpipers on July 26; Black- 
breasted Plover on August 3, and Pectoral 
Sandpipers on August 9. Some of these 
species are a little earlier, some a little later 
than usual. In general, the shore-birds are 
more than usually abundant and repre- 
sented by a greater variety of species, but, 
on the other hand, it is surprising that the 
Jack Curlew has been missed to date, and 
the Semipalmated Sandpipers were few 
and late in coming. 

The regularity with which early south- 
bound shore-birds return is remarkable, 
though unlike certain of the Gulls and 
Ducks they seem never to leave non-breed- 
ing individuals behind to spend the summer 
here. The hypothesis which seems best 
to explain their movements is that there 
is a definite turning-point in their year 
very nearly coincident with the first 
shortening days, up to which they can suc- 
cessfully undertake to rear a family in the 
north, before which they are constantly 
moving northward towards their often dis- 
tant breeding-grounds, and at which 
definite date all birds not involved in family 
cares turn southward again. Once moving 
to the south, it is remarkable how quickly 
they cover the distances and appear in 
comparatively low latitudes. I remember 
a Greater Yellowleg, about a dozen Lesser 
Yellowlegs, as many Least Sandpipers, 
and a couple of Semipalmated Sandpipers, 
with Black-necked Stilts in Porto Rico 
on July 27. 

For a short period in late summer 
Spotted and Solitary Sandpipers frequent 
the meadows more than is generally sup- 
posed, feeding in the same dead patches 
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and pools between the grass that Yellow- 
legs love. On a certain piece of salt- 
meadow, facing brackish Moriches Bay, 
several Spotted Sandpipers were observed 
at the beginning of July and for the first 
time I was able to verify a suspicion that 
the diagnostic and peculiar method of 
flight which this species uses in coursing 
low over the water and along the shore is 
not always employed under other circum- 
stances. Individuals flying low over the 
meadow grass sometimes used this same 
flight and again flew in a swift, darting 
manner, whereas flying at considerable 
height they moved their wings steadily 
like a diminutive Yellowleg. My first 
Solitary Sandpiper of the was 
observed on the morning of July 30, flying 
about high in air by one of the harbors of 
Long Island Sound. Since that date, every 
visit to the particular south-shore meadow 
referred to has shown the Solitary to be 
present there, probably upwards of 
a half-dozen birds on August 9 and to.— 
J. T. Nicnots, New York City. 


season 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Weather con- 
ditions averaged about normal for June 
and the same statement holds good in 
regard to the bird-life in this region. Two 
Herring Gulls noted June 8—the only 
record the writer has for this month at 
Camden—and a flock of four Mergansers 
that lingered until June 9 can be mentioned 
as two interesting features. 

While July averaged normal as far as 
temperature was concerned, the precipi- 
tation for the month exceeded all records of 
the local Weather Bureau, 10.30 inches 
being recorded. However, the abundant 
showers seemed to have no apparent effect 
on the most conspicuous July migrants, 
the Swallows, the daily movements of the 
birds being carried on without any regard 
to weather conditions. On July 20, when 
showers were particularly heavy and 
frequent, loose flocks of Barn Swallows 
were noticed headed due southeast through 
the pelting rain, seemingly heedless of 
the storm. 

On July 4 the only colony of Common 
Terns known to the writer to be breeding 
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on the New Jersey coast was visited and 
found to be in anything but a flourishing 
condition. Only eight nests, all with eggs, 
were found and few adult birds were seen. 
A pair of Piping Plover, also known to 
nest on the island, was observed. Early 
in July two years ago there were at least 
fifty pairs of Terns, two pairs of Piping 
Plover, and a pair of Black Skimmers 
breeding on the island. It was evident that 
the high tides of the previous week had 
destroyed some of the nests, but it was 
also apparent from the numerous tracks 
of a barefoot boy, winding in and out 
among the dunes, that the nests above 
the tide had been robbed by one of the 
family of eight children who live on the 
island. On questioning them, they pleaded 
ignorance of having any knowledge of the 
birds nesting there. 

Here is an opportunity, that is passing, 
to establish a bird and game refuge on one 
of the few remaining islands on the New 
Jersey coast that is not occupied by sum- 
mer cottages. As a preserve it would not 
only protect the breeding birds but also 
serve as a refuge for migrant shore-birds 
and water-fowl. 

A pleasing contrast to the Terns was the 
abundance of Laughing Gulls. These birds 
are now firmly established and are a com- 
mon sight at most any of the numerous 
coast resorts, a refreshing change from 
ten or fifteen years ago when they were 
by no means common. At Stone Harbor, 
N. J., July 20, a flock of about 1,500 
Laughing Gulls were gathered on the 
marsh near the road. Among them was a 
good scattering of young birds, some with 
down still clinging to their heads. The 
‘aughing’ of the Gulls could be heard 
a mile and a half distant. On the same day 
an Egret was discovered feeding in a shal- 
low lagoon, and Mr. C. K. Roland found 
two Black Skimmers flying about above 
the beach. All of which would lead us to 
believe that a touch at least of the former 
abundant bird-life is slowly returning to 
the Jersey coast. 

The first influx of nearby Warblers was 
observed August 2.—JULIAN K. Porter, 
Camden, N. J. 
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WasHINGTON ReEcGIon.—During June 
and July, as at all times of the year, the 
many parks and numerous shade trees 
of the yards and streets attract birds of 
many species into the city of Washington. 
The Cardinal is a regular and welcome 
visitor and is almost continually in song. 
The Flicker and Red-headed Woodpecker 
may be heard calling in many places, 
particularly in the parks, although the 
latter is much more local. The Tufted 
Titmouse and the Blue Jay are also fre- 
quent callers, while to even the more retir- 
ing birds like the Screech Owl, the Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, and the Wood Pewee, the 
city likewise offers attraction. The same 
is true of the Wood Thrush, which, this 
year, continued singing up to the last day 
of July. 

Our old friend, the Carolina Wren, after 
a period of nearly two years, during which 
it has been very scarce in this vicinity, 
has once more fully regained its former 
abundance, and its ringing song is again 
daily to be heard in the city as well as in 
the country districts. During the past 
few years several species have been steadily 
on the increase in the region about Wash- 
ington, this being particularly true of the 
Mockingbird, the Robin, and the Migrant 
Shrike. 

Of unusual occurrences we have now 
but one to record, that of the Pied-billed 
Grebe, which was seen on June to by 
Mr. R. W. Moore. This date is nearly a 
month beyond its previous latest spring 
date for the vicinity of Washington, which 
is May 12, 1909. 

Purple Martins have again returned to 
roost in the city, much earlier this year 
than ever before. The following notes on 
their occurrence have been furnished by 
Miss Marion Pellew. She first noticed 
them on June 27, when they gathered soon 
after sunset in the vicinity of Fourth 
Street in the Mall. On this day, as subse- 
quently, they roosted in the elms and 
maples along the street-car tracks on Fourth 
Street in practically the same place as in 
1917. On this first day there were only 
about 1,000 Martins, but probably twice 
as many Purple Grackles, and about 100 
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or more European Starlings. The number 
of Martins remained about the same until 
July 4, when it increased to between 3,000 
and 4,000. By July 28 the number was 
estimated at 25,000, and on this date there 
were also some Bank Swallows roosting 
with them. Their general behavior was 
much the same as in previous years, and 
this Martin roost forms, as heretofore, 
one of the most attractive summer bird 
exhibits in this region—Harry C. OBER- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, 
DAG 


MINNEAPOLIS REGION.—Two pairs of 
Wilson’s Phalaropes are settled at the Long 
Meadow sloughs, ten miles from Minnea- 
polis. They are apparently nesting there. 
The return of this beautiful bird to this 
locality, after many years of absence, is an 
unexpected and pleasant surprise. On 
June 18 a visit was made to a nesting-place 
of many Great Blue Herons and Double- 
crested Cormorants on a heavily wooded 
island in Upper Lake Minnetonka, about 
twenty miles from the city. Repeated 
requests for the destruction of this colony 
have been made of late years by various 
persons who consider these birds injurious 
to fishing interests and a general nuisance, 
but Mr. Avery, Game and Fish Commis- 
sioner, has turned an indifferent ear to 
these petitions thus far. Most of the many 
summer residents about the lake, with the 
exception of the owners of the beautiful 
island possessed by the birds, object to the 
heronry being disturbed on the ground that 
its occupants add a picturesque and inter- 
esting feature to the lake. 

Heron Lake.—June 20 to June 26. This 
period was spent at Heron Lake in the 
southwestern prairie region of Minnesota, 
collecting material for a large bird group 
to be installed at the university museum. 
Mr. H. C. Oberholser, of the Biological 
Survey, was present part of the time. We 
found the water unusually high, the level 
of the lake being three feet or more above 
the usual line. Heron Lake is a shallow 
body of water, some fourteen miles long 
by two or three miles wide, the northern 
half largely overgrown with quill reeds 
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bulrushes, and coarse grass, and producing 
an abundant crop of wild celery each year. 
It has long been famous for the large 
numbers of water-birds that breed there 
and still larger numbers that congregate 
there in the spring and fall during migra- 
tion. Many species of ducks formerly 
bred there, but of late years they have been 
greatly reduced both in kinds and individ- 
uals. The species found this year were the 
Blue-winged Teal, Mallard, Pintail, Red- 
head, Wood Duck, Hooded Merganser, a 
single pair of Ruddy Ducks, and one each 
of the Lesser Scaup and Green-winged 
Teal, the frequency of their occurrence 
being about in the order given. None was 
really common. The high water had des- 
troyed the nests and no young birds were 
seen. The Ruddy Duck was once abundant 
and the cause of its disappearance is a 
mystery. While a few of the Wood Ducks 
and Hooded Mergansers probably nest 
in some of the scarce willow stubs about 
the lake, it appears certain that they resort, 
for the most part, to cavities in the low 
banks of the willow-fringed tributary 
streams. One Wood Duck’s nest has been 
found thus situated. 

A male Wood Duck that was about one- 
half molted into the eclipse plumage was 
shot on June 23, and a Mallard on June 
24, in the same condition. Both were a- 
wing. This seems surprisingly early for 
this change to occur. It apparently takes 
place slowly and anticipates the loss of 
the flight feathers. 

Coots and Florida Gallinules were 
abundant and at this time had both fresh 
eggs and small young. The King and 
Virginia Rails were frequent, but, strange 
to say, the usually abundant Sora was not 
seen. Franklin’s Gull and the Black- 
crowned Night Heron were present in their 
usual great abundance. The high water 
had played sad havoc with their nests, 
which, for the most part, were afloat and 
in various stages of ruin. The Gulls had 
small downy young and the Herons had 
young in all stages of growth, some being 
almost full-grown. They were having a sad 
time in the water-logged nests, swishing 
around high up among the tops of the quill 
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reeds. Forster’s Terns were abundant and 
had small young. Pied-billed Grebes were 
less numerous than usual. No Eared, 
Holbeell’s or Western Grebes were seen. 
The Least Bittern was common, more so 
than the larger species. Several Wilson’s 
Phalaropes were seen. The guides said 
there had been a large flight of shore-birds 
in the spring, but nothing of special inter- 
est was seen at this time. 

The duck-shooting has been poor at 
Heron Lake for the past two seasons, 
especially last fall. 

Itasca State Park.—July 3 to August 15. 
A change of residence on July 3 from 
Minneapolis to Lake Itasca was a move 
from the Alleghanian Fauna of the Transi- 
tion Zone to typical Canadian. Itasca 
Park is a state reservation, seven miles 
square, lying a little north of the latitude 
of Duluth (47°) and not far from the 
western edge of the Minnesota Canadian. 
It contains the headwaters of the Mississ- 
ippi River and is a wild, rough, wooded 
region, full of lakes, marshes, and spring- 
runs andisinhabited by more wild creatures 
than any like area in the state at present. 
It was established by the state legislature, 
with the codperation of Congress, in 1891. 
It is remote from any railroad, but of 
recent years has become the summer Mecca 
of hundreds of automobilists who are in 
quest of a sight of the wilderness or wish to 
gaze upon the birthplace of the Father of 
Waters. There are still standing, rescued 
from the lumberman, groves of stately 
Norway and white pines, extensive jack 
pine woods, clusters of trim spruces and 
fragrant balsams, thousands of glistening 
birches and rusty-leaved balm of gilead 
poplars, with all the associated vegeta- 
tion of a northern forest. Here many of 
the birds that pass through the southern 
part of the state as migrants are found in 
their home surroundings. The Hermit 
Thrush is common and an occasional pair 
of Olive-backs, satisfied with the environ- 
ment, drop out from the more northward 
movement of the most of their kind. The 
curious song of the Blue-headed Vireo rings 
through the pines. The Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher utters its harsh double note and 
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dashes after passing insects from the tip- 
top of some tall dead tamarack or spruce. 
Twenty species of Warblers, twelve of 
which are typical Canadian, have been 
found at home here. The Connecticut 
is frequent in the cold tamarack and 
spruce bogs, and the beautiful Blackburnian 
is one of the commonest among the tall 
pines. The entire absence of the Yellow 
Warbler is a singular circumstance, its 
place being taken by the Chestnut-sided. 
The Oven-bird, growing scarce in the 
vicinity of Minneapolis, is here one of the 
commonest birds and its song is constantly 
in the ears along all the trails. 

Of the characteristic Sparrows, the 
White-throat and the Junco are the most 
in evidence. The Red Crossbill and the 
Pine Siskin are here and the sweet song 
of the Purple Finch is heard everywhere 
one goes. 

The Scarlet Tanager is common. A 
male was seen on August 7 in the startling 
pied dress of a half-molted bird. 

Water-birds are not numerous. Loons are 
common and are to be seen on the lakes 
early in July, sedulously guarding their 
pretty black young, which, from the very 
start, are most expert divers. This year 
there have been a considerable number of 
Ducks nesting about the lakes and marshes. 
In mid-July they were accompanied by 
broods of tiny young. The most interesting 
were perhaps the Golden-eyes, the young 
being especially attractive in plumage and 
actions. They dive and scatter when close 
pressed, and the mother duck is very coura- 
geous in the face of danger. Wood Ducks 
are frequent and the broods make a great 
commotion and flap and swim rapidly to 
cover when disturbed. A few Mallards 
and a few Lesser Scaups have also raised 
broods here this year. Great Blue Herons 
in abundance, a few American Bitterns, 
many Black Terns, and an occasional pair 
of Spotted Sandpipers complete the list 
of water-birds for the present season. 

The Veerys (Willow Thrushes) stopped 
singing about the middle of July and the 
Hermits a little later. At this writing about 
the only bird-song to be heard in the woods 
is the ‘preaching’ of the Red-eyed Vireo 
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and that only now and then. The forest is 
well-nigh silent and people coming here 
now remark how few birds there are. 
But could they have been here six weeks 
ago, they would have heard a grand chorus 
of many and varied voices, with the 
wonderful melody from innumerable Her- 
mits and Veerys as an almost unbroken 
and thrilling motif, running through the 
whole compelling performance.—THos. S. 
Roserts, University of Minnesota, Min- 
nea polis, Minn. 


Kansas Crty Recron.—Breeding birds 
in this region, without exception, seem to 
have had an unusually successful season, 
notwithstanding a protracted period of 
drouth. Family parties and flocks of young 
of all the more common species are seen on 
every hand in quite noticeably greater 
numbers than during the last three or four 
years. It is not recalled that Bell’s Vireo, 
next to the Red-eyed probably our com- 
monest breeding Vireo, has previously been 
so abundant in the bottom-lands as dur- 
ing the present season. On June 8 three 
nests containing eggs were found in a short 
stretch of sparsely timbered Blue River 
bottom, near the Missouri, and dozens of 
singing males have been heard in this 
region since early in May. The upland 
regions are inhabited by the usual numbers 
of these gurgling songsters. On the same 
date and in the same neighborhood, a 
Spotted Sandpiper’s nest was discovered 
containing four eggs. This bird is common 
enough in summer along the Missouri 
River, but this is the first authentic nest- 
ing-record for this county. 

On June 15 a pair of Blue Grosbeaks 
were found nesting on the same five-acre 
tract on which they were discovered last 
June. This year the nest was built in a 
low shrub about eighteen inches from the 
ground, and contained four eggs evidently 
in an advanced stage of incubation. A 
prolonged and systematic search has 
failed to discover another individual of 
this species in this region. A pair of Lark 
Sparrows were feeding young in the nest a 
few feet from the Grosbeak’s shrub. 

On June 22 two Acadian Flycatcher 
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nests were found in a wooded creek bottom 
near Swope Park, and in the same timber 
the numerous Redstarts were silent where 
a week ago they were in full song. On this 
date also a Green Heron and a young 
Wood Duck were noted on Brush Creek 
in the Country Club district, nearly two 
miles within the city limits. The presence 
of this young Duck is a hopeful sign. 

Cerulean and Parula Warblers were still 
in full song on July 13, and on the 16th 
the last Orchard Oriole was heard. On 
July 14 a Baltimore Oriole’s nest was 
found near Independence in a milkweed 
only two feet from the ground. The nest 
has not yet been personally examined, but 
is said to be well constructed of horsehair 
and string, and typical in every detail. 

A flock of twenty Cedar Waxwings was 
noted on July 22, which is the first local 
July record for this species. All efforts to 
locate a breeding pair of these birds have 
failed. Chipping Sparrows and Mary- 
land Yellow-throats are still, on August 6, 
in full song, though their second broods 
are on the wing. 

It is very gratifying to be able finally 
to report the complete rout of the well 
organized local opponents to the Federal 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act. The sports- 
men of this region, as well as those of 
Kansas and Arkansas, have long been most 
determined and earnest in their bitter 
opposition to this measure, but any doubt 
remaining in their minds as to the advisa- 
bility of further defying the law has been 
laid at rest by the recent decision of Federal 
Judge Van Valkenburgh declaring it 
valid. The case was a notable one, and 
great credit and praise are due United 
States Attorney Francis M. Wilson for 
his able handling of the Government’s 
interests. This officer, himself a sportsman 
of the old school, already has to his credit 
a victory for the Bob-white of Missouri, 
gained several years ago in the state legis- 
lature. Local observers will now be on the 
alert to report a noticeable increase in the 
Geese, since these birds do not appear to 
have been holding their own with the 
Ducks during the last three years.— HARRY 
Harris, Kansas City, Missourt. 
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DENVER REGION.—It is a pity that one 
is not able to recognize more easily indi- 
vidual birds; the present writer is convinced 
that Bullock’s Oriole, the local Oriole of 
Denver, leaves its Denver breeding area 
for the south during the first week in 
August and after this time few, if any, 
are seen or heard again until about the 
third week of August, when they reappear 
and remain for some days. It seems to the 
writer that this second group of Orioles 
are arrivals from the North, but without 
the possibility of individual marks it is 
dificult to decide this question. This 
year’s observations concerning our Bul- 
lock’s Orioles confirms the opinion just 
expressed. 

The season now in hand has been one of 
rather unbroken high temperatures; it 
always seems to the writer that bird-life 
is scarce during extremely hot weather. 
This is most likely only apparent, as 
parental duties and hot weather may coin- 
cide; at any rate the writer’s general impres- 
sion is that the hot weather just past was 
accompanied by bird scarcity, particularly 
in regards to Lark Buntings and Lark 
Sparrows. 

This summer’s observations have added 
to the accumulating evidence that Lewis’s 
Woodpecker is extending its range east- 
ward; twenty-five years ago it was rare 
to see one east of the ‘foothills,’ while this 
summer more have been seen than ever 
before along the wooded creeks east of 
the mountains, several having been de- 
tected as far as twenty-five miles east 
of them, and more have been noted breed- 
ing out on the plains than at any pre- 
vious time. 

In line with this increase of Lewis’s 
Woodpecker, it is highly gratifying to 
relate that each of the past summers has 
seen an increasing number of breeding 
House Wrens in the city of Denver, which 
may or may not be due to the decidedly 
noticeable decrease in the number of 
English Sparrows during the same time in 
this city. The Lazuli Bunting has visited 
Denver as usual, and one is singing in 
the nearby park as this is being written.— 
W. H. Bercrorp, Denver, Colo. 
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A REVIEW OF THE ORNITHOLOGY OF MIN- 
NESOTA. By THOMAS SADLER ROBERTS, 
M.D., Professor of Ornithology and 
Curator of the Zoédlogical Museum in 
the University of Minnesota. Research 
Publications of the University of Min- 
nesota, VII, No. 2, May, 1919. 12 mo, 
viti1o2 pages, 1 map, 47 half-tones, 
chiefly from photographs by the author. 
Price 25 cents. 


Dr. Roberts has succeeded in placing 
between the covers of this booklet a 
surprising amount of information concern- 
ing the bird-life of Minnesota. The life- 
zones or faunal areas of the state are out- 
lined and mapped, and their character- 
istics described, a synopsis of the avi- 
fauna is followed by an annotated check-list 
of the birds known to occur in the state, 
to which is added lists of ‘introduced,’ 
‘unsettled,’ ‘extirpated,’ ‘vanishing,’ and 
‘hypothetical’ species. State and federal 
game laws are given; there is a chapter on 
wild-life refuges, one on ‘outlawed’ birds, 
and an ‘Abridged Bibliography.’ 

The list is accompanied by an unusually 
interesting series of photographs, chiefly 
from nature by the author. The whole 
makes a practical and attractive little 
pocket manual, handy as a_ reference 
check-list for the student and well designed 
to hold the attention of those whose 
inherent interest in birds has lain dormant 
for lack of the very kind of an awakening 
this book will give them. 

The state of Minnesota is fortunate in 
possessing an official who, by publications 
of this kind, is bringing to her citizens a 
knowledge of their assets in bird-life-— 
ts Wil (Oe 


A SyNopticAL List oF THE ACCIPITRES 
(Diurnal Birds of Prey). Part I (Sar- 
corhamphus to Accipiter). By H. Kirke 
Swann, F.Z.S. London: John Wheldon 
& Co., 38 Great Queens Street. 8vo, 
38 pages. 


Systematic ornithologists will welcome 
this useful publication on a group of 
birds which has not been treated as a whole 


since the first volume of the great Cata- 
logue of Birds of the British Museum was 
issued, that monument to the industry of 
Bowdler Sharpe and his colleagues. 

Diagnostic characters are given for 
species and races as well as for the higher 
groups; there is a reference to the original 
place of description, to which, unfortu- 
nately, is not added a-statement of the 
type-locality —F.M.C. 


A PracricAL HANDBOOK OF BRITISH 
Birps. Edited by H. F. WITHERBY. 
Part DEL, pp: r29-208; June x38) ror: 
The first two parts of this standard 

work were reviewed in the last number of 

Brrp-Lore, where we neglected to state 

that this book is published by Witherby 

& Co., 326 High Holborn, London, W. 

Cem, at 45. per parts» Ube present pant 

treats of the Buntings, Larks, Pipits, and 

Wagtails.—F. M. C. 


CassintaA, A Birp ANNUAL.—This, 
the twenty-second annual résumé of the 
proceedings of the Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club, gives, like its pred- 
ecessors, an attractive picture of the 
that virile organization. 
The average attendance at the thirteen 
meetings of 1918 was twenty-two members 
and one visitor (in one club we know of it 
is more apt to be one member and twenty- 
two visitors!), figures which, in connec- 
tion with the program given for each 
meeting, indicate sustained 
the club’s proceedings. 


activities of 


interest in 


Several of the papers presented are 
published in this annual, among them one 
on ‘The Birthplace of John Cassin,’ by 
F. H. Shelton, abstracts from the journals 
of Andreas Hesselius for the years 1711- 
1724; and a ‘Report on the Spring Migra- 
tion of 1918’ compiled by Witmer Stone. 

Iithisma, preatepity, thateD Ven OsmGrs 
with their ‘Annuals’ cannot be established 
throughout the land. Why should Phila- 
delphia have a ‘corner’ on organizations 
of this character?—F. M. C. 
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The Ornithological Magazines 


Et Hornero.—The third number of 
El Hornero (The Oven-bird), organ of the 
Sociedad Ornitolégica del Plata, which, we 
believe, is the only ornithological society 
in Latin America, the high 
standard set by the two preceding issues. 
Dr. Dabbene continues his helpful studies 
of the Gulls and Terns of Argentina with 
an illustrated paper on the latter group 
containing a detailed ‘Key,’ some synon- 
omy and distributional data; he 
presents the second part of his paper on a 
collection of birds from the island of 
Martin and, under ‘Notes,’ 
describes as new Penelope nigrifrons and 


maintains 


also 


Garcia, 


Spinus ictericus magnirostris from north- 
western Argentina, both descriptions, it 
may be added, with their accompanying 
comments and data being most satisfac- 
tory expositions of the matter in hand. 
Anibal Cardoso makes a further con- 
tribution to what might be called anti- 
quarian ornithology in the second part 
of his ‘Ornithology of the Conquistadores;’ 
Renato Sanzin gives a list of the birds 
contained in his collection from the 
province of Mendoza, and Pedro Serié 
gives full instructions, illustrated with 
excellent cuts, on how to make birds’ 
skins. May we suggest that the label 
shown attached to the specimen on page 
175 is unnecessarily large. A label two and 
a half inches long by half an inch wide 
proves in practice to be large enough for 
the largest bird. Carlos Spegazzini de- 
scribes an exceedingly interesting case of 


melanism in small Doves (Columbina 
picut) which, in captivity, acquired a 
blackish plumage, but when released 


regained their normal coloration at the 
first molt after they had been given their 
liberty. When these birds were recaged 
they again became melanistic. 

Other biographical notes of more than 
usual interest relate to a common Argen- 
tine Duck (Metopiana peposaca) and the 
short-eared Owl (Asio flammeus). The 
former is believed by Demetrio Rodri- 
guez not to have a nest of its own, but, 
like our Cowbird, to be parasitic upon 
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other aquatic species; the latter is shown 
by Antonio Pozzi to capture tucu-tucus 
(Ctenomys), a small rodent resembling our 
gophers (Geomys) in appearance and habits, 
by sitting at the openings to the subter- 
ranean runways with extended claws in 
the attitude depicted in the accompanying 
drawing, 


which 


we reproduce from #]/ 
Hornero. 


THE SHORT-EARED OWL AS A 
GOPHER TRAP.—From El Hornero 


Under the head of ‘Notes on the Birds 
of Paraguay,’ the well-known Paraguayan 
ornithologist, A. de W. Bertoni writes of 
the insect-eating habits of Herons, includ- 
ing the White Egret (Herodias egretta), 
of the effects of a cold wave on the bird- 
life of the upper Parand, and upon the 
little-known nesting habits of certain 
Paraguayan birds. 

A record of special interest to North 
American ornithologists is contained in a 
paper on the birds of northwestern Argen- 
tina by Luis Dinelli, who states that 
Bobolinks in great flocks arrive at Tucu- 
man at the beginning of summer [Novem- 
ber]. True to the unfortunate habit which 
has recently caused our Biological Survey 
to declare an open season on these birds, 
Sefior Dinelli says that they visit the rice- 
fields where, feeding at this season only on 
rice, they cause appreciable damage. 
The Bobolink’s song, Sefior Dinelli writes, 
is not lacking in melody, but since the 
birds all sing together, it is not possible to 
determine its individual character. 

In a presidential address delivered before 
a meeting of the society held in the 
National Museum at Buenos Aires, 
September 5, 1918, Dr. Dabbene presented 
a most encouraging review (p. 198) of its 
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history during the three years following its 
organization. At that time the member- 
ship of all classes was 152 (raised to 175 in 
December) and it is evident that already 
the Sociedad Ornitol6égica del Plata has 
exerted a marked and most beneficial 
influence on the promotion of bird-study 
in the La Plata region. It must be quite 
clear to anyone reading this abstract 
of the contents of the latest issue of its 
official organ that it is not lacking in 
either observers or observations of the 
first order.—F. M. C. 


Tue Auxk.—The July issue contains 
several contributions to interesting phases 
of the life-histories of North American 
birds. In ‘Some Notes on the Drumming 
of the Ruffed Grouse,’ H. E. Tuttle pre- 
sents detailed close-range studies of wild 
Ruffed Grouse drumming, illustrated with 
an excellent full-page photograph of a 
bird in action, and accompanied by dis- 
cussion of possible interpretations of his 
data and that of others on this interesting 
Subjects) Uber sme ederee etc lived: 
Mousley, correlates favorite singing sta- 
tions of male birds, or points where they 
remain on guard, with the location of the 
nest. A tabular list is presented, worked 
out for forty-two nests representing twenty- 
five species, of which twelve are Warblers 
and the remainder scattered among un- 
related groups, including the Spotted Sand- 
piper and perching birds from Flycatcher 
to Bluebird. The average distance from 
the male’s station for all nests listed is 
17 yards, but there is evidently variation 
by species, four nests of the Maryland 
Yellow-throat varying from 4 to rr yards; 
two of the Black-throated Blue Warbler 
from 50 to roo yards; four of Flycatchers 
from 5 to 8 yards, and three of the Prairie 
Horned Lark from 21 to 34 yards. In 
deliberately finding the nest of a Bay- 
breasted Warbler, by a study of the male 
bird’s singing stations and of the surround- 
ing territory, nests of a Magnolia andBlack- 
throated Green Warbler and of an Olive- 
backed Thrush were located more or less 
incidentally—luck and ‘genius’ still seem 
important factors in locating bird-nests, 
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‘The Early History of a Duck Hawk,’ by 
Viola F. Richards, contains observations 
at the nesting-station for this species on 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, Deerfield, Mass., 
illustrated by excellent photographs; 
‘Black Duck Nesting in Boston Public 
Garden,’ by Horace W. Wright, is an 
account of more or less successful nesting 
in successive years of a pair of wild Black 
Ducks at a pond ina city park; and a paper 
by C. A. Robbins deals with ‘A Colony of 
Cape Cod Piping Plover.’ After a period 
of scarcity there is a marked increase in 
the numbers of Piping Plover on Cape Cod, 
probably from better protection. Inci- 
dentally we hear of a similar increase 
further south along the coast. 

Two local lists are from the southern 
states, namely ‘Some Summer Birds of 
Liberty County, Georgia,’ by W. J. 
Erichsen, listing perhaps half the breed- 
ing species with interesting nesting data; 
and ‘A Three Months’ List of the Birds 
of Pinellas County, Florida,’ by Clifford 
H. Pangburn. ‘Three Interesting Great 
Horned Owls from New England,’ by 
Glover M. Allen, calls attention to the 
occasional occurrence there in winter 
flights of the Horned Owl, of individuals 
representing the Labrador-Newfoundland, 
as also the north-interior, races of this 
bird. Concentration of wandering Owls 
from widely separated breeding areas 
upon a single hunting territory, as here 
evidenced for New England, is of more 
than passing interest. 

‘Audubon’s Bibliography,’ by Francis 
H. Herrick, will be of reference value for 
those interested in the various editions of 
Audubon’s works. Papers by Oberholser 
and one by Loomis on the Galapagos 
Albatross, in which the illustrations are of 
exceptional excellence deal with technical 
description and nomenclature, and mat- 
ters of nomenclature occupy much of the 
General Notes, where, besides the usual 
records of various species in localities 
where their occurrence is noteworthy 
McAtee presents some interesting results 
of recent study of the Bobolink, showing 
that it is shifting its breeding-range north- 
westward, while maintaining a southward 
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migration route along the Atlantic coast, 
where it is still so destructive to the rice- 
crop as not to merit the protection, as a 
species, accorded other song-birds. Town- 
send calls attention to evidence of wanton 
destruction of sea-birds in Labrador 
contained in a letter from Dr. Robert T. 
Morris. 

In the news items there is mention of 
the Mammal Society of national scope 
organized at Washington, D. C., in April, 
of which Dr. C. Hart Merriam is president; 
and we learn that the 1919 meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union is sched- 
uled to be held in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, 
Novemberaa to 13-—]. EN: 


THE Conpor.—The March and May 
numbers of The Condor contain more than 
the usual number of interesting articles 
and notes. Bradbury’s well-illustrated 
‘Nesting Notes on the Rocky Mountain 
Creeper’ based on observations made in 
Gilpin County, Colo., in June, 1917; 
Munro’s ‘Notes on the Breeding Habits of 
the Red Crossbill in the Okanagan Valley, 
B. C.,’ in 1918; and Willett’s ‘Notes on 
the Nesting of Two Little-known Species 
of Petrel’—the White-breasted Petrel 
(Pterodronia hypoleuca) and the Sooty 
Petrel (Oceanodroma tristrami) on Laysan 
Island in t1913—treat of little-known 
phases in the life-history of these in- 
teresting birds. On the other hand, 
A. M. Ingersoll’s autobiography, and Mrs. 
Bailey’s sympathetic sketch of the late 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller introduce the 
reader more intimately to the lives of 
two prominent California ornithologists. 
Warren’s ‘Bird Notes of a Stormy Day in 
May [1917] at Colorado Springs;’ Wet- 
more’s ‘Bird Records from the Sacra- 
mento Valley, Calif.,’) in 1918; Mail- 
liard’s ‘Notes from the Feather River 
Country,’ Calif., in the spring of the same 
year; and Taverner’s ‘Summer Birds of 
Hazelton, B. C.,’ contains much of local 
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interest, while Edward’s ‘Losses Suffered 
by Breeding Birds in Southern California,’ 
and L. H. Miller’s discussion of ‘The 
Marital Tie in Birds’ should be read by 
all who are interested in the general 
aspects of ornithology. Indeed, the last 
two articles furnish not only much food 
for thought, but suggest the importance of 
further observation and discussion of 
these questions. 

The May number opens with Bradbury’s 
‘Notes on the Egg of Aepyornis maximus’ 
of Madagascar, accompanied by some 
striking illustrations of a specimen in the 
Bradbury collection in the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History. This egg, 
measuring 93% by 13 inches, was one of the 
first of this species to reach America and 
was imported by the late Robert Gilfort, 
of Orange, N. J. Its displacement is 
equivalent to that of 7% ostrich eggs, 
40 goose eggs, or 183 hen eggs. Mrs. 
Bailey contributes a sixth chapter to her 
‘Return to the Dakota Lake Region,’ 
treating of ‘The Coulee of the Meadows.’ 
Oberholser, in a ‘Description of an Inter- 
esting New Junco from Lower California’ 
separates the bird from the Hanson 
Laguna Mountains under the name Junco 
oreganus pontilis ‘although its range 
seems, like that of J. 0. townsendi, to be 
restricted to a single mountain range.’ 
The biographical contributions in this 
number include the first part of the auto- 
biography of Henry W. Henshaw, a sketch 
of the late Malcolm P. Anderson by his 
father, and a brief obituary notice of 
Merrill W. Blain by the editor. The Hen- 
shaw autobiography is one of the most 
interesting as well as important of those 
which have thus far appeared in the 
Condor series. The number closes with 
the annual directory, containing the 
names and addresses of 6 honorary and 
585 active members .of the Cooper Or- 
nithological Club, a slight decrease in 
comparison with the total of 600 names 
on the rolls last year.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Ir gives us much pleasure to announce 
that Dr. Arthur A. Allen, professor of 
Ornithology at Cornell University, has 
joined Brrp-Lore’s staff, as editor of the 
School Department, in succession to Mrs. 
Walter, whose retirement has been forced 
by ill-health. Dr. Allen has developed a 
definite program for the coming year, 
which he will announce in the next issue of 
Birp-Lore. 


Tue Annual Congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, November ir to 173. 
Everyone who has had the pleasure of 
attending an A. O. U. meeting looks 
forward with keen anticipation to being 
present at the next one. There is the 
certainty of an interesting program, of 
hospitalities from the local members, and of 
many opportunities for social intercourse. 

Every bird-student knows that there is 
an excitement connected with his pursuit 
in the field which is attached to no other 
natural history study. Allied to the 
peculiar attractions of the chase is the 
added enjoyment of trained appreciation, 
which enables one to value his good fortune 
at its real worth. 

‘A privilege,’ as Bulwer Lytton some- 
what tritely remarked, ‘is ‘valuable’ in 
proportion to the exclusiveness of its pos- 
session,’ and what privilege can be more 
exclusive than to be at the right spot and 
the right time to meet the rare migrant or 


accidental visitant which no one may ever 
have seen before in your neighborhood? 

These memorable experiences are re- 
lived as we recount them to the attentive 
and sympathetic ears of our fellow- 
students. To paraphrase Thoreau, one 
might say, ‘Who are the excited? Two 
birdmen talking!’ 

Everyone has an opportunity to talk 
at an A. O. U. meeting, if not during the 
sessions, at least at the daily luncheons, at 
the annual dinner, and at. the informal 
which forms so pleasant a 
feature of one of the evenings. It is true 
that all these blessings are the privileges of 
members of the Union, but it is also true 
that it is the privilege of every bird-student 
to become a candidate for membership in 
the Union. A card addressed to Dr. T. S. 
Palmer, secretary of the Union, at The 
Biltmore, Washington, D. C., will bring 
all needful information. 


gathering 


THERE was at one time a project on 
foot to establish a great national university 
at the nation’s capital, and some of the 
buildings for it were actually completed. 
But in Science for May 2, 1010, Mr. E. 
W. Nelson shows that the various scien- 
tific bureaus of the Government having 
their headquarters at Washington form, 
in fact, a great national university with 
opportunities for study the value of which 
is not realized by the general public or 
even by that part of it which should be 
interested in the opportunities which 
Washington offers. We commend his 
article to everyone considering a scientific 
career. It contains many practical sugges- 
tions 


ALL lovers of the Bobolink will regret 
that its rice-destroying habits as a 
Reedbird have induced the Biological 
Survey to remove it from the list of 
protected birds during its southward 
migrations through the Gulf and Atlantic 
states, from New Jersey southward. In 
this connection we call attention to the 
record of the occurrence of this species 
in numbers in northwestern Argentina in 
our review of El Hornero. 


TURKEY VULTURE 


Order—Raprores Family—CaTHARTIDE 


Genus—CaTHARTES Species—AurRa SEPTENTRIONALIS 
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TURKEY VULTURE 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 
EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 100 

While traveling through almost any section of the southern and western 
states, one has but to look up to discover, off against the sunlit sky, the dark 
form of a Turkey Vulture keeping its vigil over the earth beneath. No land- 
bird of this country is comparable to it in matters of grace and majesty of 
movement while in the air. As it soars, with scarcely a wing-beat, now low over 
the gardens or woods, and again far aloft in the eternal blue, the watcher may 
well exclaim, “‘Behold flight in its utmost perfection!”’ 

Turkey Buzzards, as these birds are almost universally called, are not so 
abundant as some observers have been led to believe. They are such large and 
striking creatures, and keep so much in view, that the error of thinking they 
exist by thousands in any given community is perhaps a natural one. And yet, 
for so large a bird, we may consider them relatively numerous. 

They are most useful birds as scavengers. They quickly find and consume 
with equal avidity the dead snake by the roadside, the trapped rat thrown out 


Es CEE, E Gi 
TURKEY VULTURE, FOUR WEEKS OLD 
Photographed by Thomas H. Jackson 
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from the barn, or the deceased hog in the pasture. They eat dead fish left on 
the sea-beaches, and I once saw one feeding on the floating body of an alligator. 
In many of the southern states, where no laws exist requiring cattle owners 
to fence in their stock, cows are constantly killed by railroad locomotives, and, 
as one passes such spots on the train, it is a common sight to see Turkey 
Buzzards and Black Vultures rise from their feast and flap up to the limbs of 
the neighboring trees. When the planter loses a horse by death, the body is 
dragged off into the woods and left. Two or three days later only bones and 
trampled grass mark the last resting-place of the departed beast of burden. 

In many a southern city the Vultures constitute a most effective street- 
cleaning department, and the garbage piles on the city’s dump-heaps are swept 
and purified by them. When the rancher of the West dresses cattle for home 
consumption or the market, his dusky friends in feathers gladly save him the 
trouble of burying the offal. 

These Vultures at times anticipate the death of an animal and gather about 
it while waiting the appointed hour. While working in a most forbidding morass, 
deep in a Florida swamp, the writer on one occasion came upon a striking 
example of this custom. Progress was slow, and it was impossible to advance 
except with the greatest care and by springing from clump to clump of palmetto 
roots. Between these supports the mud seemed to be fathomless. Here, in 
these forbidding surroundings, I came upon a cow sunk into the mud to a line 
half-way up her body. Her condition was absolutely hopeless, and she had 
become so exhausted that she was scarcely able to move her head. 

On trees and bushes on all sides and above her, Turkey Buzzards and Black 
Vultures were perched to the number of fifteen or twenty. Two of them were 
standing on palmetto clumps but a few feet from her head. There was no 
possible way of saving the doomed animal—the Vultures were sure of their 
banquet. 

I recall a certain slaughter-pen in a little rural community where twice a 
week a beef was butchered, and the meat immediately sold to the people of 
the surrounding country. The killing took place every Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoon. A group of Vultures were always present, sitting around in the 
trees and waiting for the butchers to depart with the hide and flesh. The refuse 
was always left for them. 

Turkey Buzzards are fond of gathering about pens where hogs are fed, for 
a certain amount of scraps of food fall to their share. The birds may be seen 
perched here all hours of the day, sometimes with wings expanded as if for 
the purpose of allowing the sun’s rays to purify their feathers. They feed 
almost entirely on the ground, although occasionally they will carry some 
choice morsel to a less public spot to eat it. Their feet are not well 
adapted to holding their food and eating it while standing on a limb of a 
tree or other narrow perch, but at times they do eat on the top of a stump or 
the roof of some building. 
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One day, a lady of my acquaintance, while sitting alone in her room, was 
much startled when a beef-bone fell down the chimney and rolled out on the 
hearth. Going outside, she discovered a Turkey Buzzard peering down the 
chimney in quest of his prize. These perches, by’ the way, are often occupied 
by Buzzards, who expand their wings and stand in the smoke, undoubtedly 
enjoying the heat that comes from below. On two occasions I have seen these 
birds take such positions when their feathers were almost entirely frozen to- 
gether by sleet that had recently fallen. To a limited extent, our southern 
Vultures feed on living animals. Newly-born pigs are killed by them, and, in 
some of the bird-colonies guarded by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, young Herons and Ibises are often eaten. 

There has been much discussion throughout the years as to whether the 
Turkey Vulture finds its food by sight or by the sense of smell. Various experi- 
ments have been undertaken, with a view of determining this fact. It is, 
today, a generally accepted theory that the eye of the Vulture alone leads it 
to its prey. 

Although Turkey Vultures hunt singly, a flock of them quickly collects when 
food in quantity becomes available. Over the coveted carcass they flop and 
hiss and even fight in a bloodless sort of way. Aside from this hissing and an 
occasional low grunt, the birds appear to be voiceless. Although in no sense 
gregarious by day, except when the common interest of food discovered brings 
them together, Turkey Buzzards dearly love to come together at night, and 
there are many ‘Buzzard roosts’ throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
For long years the favorite spots are thus occupied by all the Buzzards in the 
section. Sometimes these roosts consist merely of a small group of dead trees 
in the woods or an unfrequented field, but more often they are deep in some 
swamp, where intrusion by human disturbers is not probable. 

Along the coasts of South Carolina and Georgia there are extensive salt 
marshes. Through these are scattered little islands densely covered with growths 
of deciduous trees, yuccas, and vines. Some of these are famous Buzzard roosts, 
and old men of the country will tell you that the birds have been coming there 
every night since they were boys. 

The nesting-place of the Turkey Buzzard is usually a hollow log lying in 
the woods or swamp. Asa rule, no attempt at nest-building is made, the eggs 
being deposited on the rotten wood or the leaves that may have blown in 
through the opening. Hollow stumps are frequently chosen as the proper 
home for the young. I have found the eggs of these birds on a level with the 
ground in the hollow snag of an old tree, the entrance to which was at the top, 
14 feet above. Rarely, nests have been reported in deserted cabins in the woods 
or in old hog-pens. 

In the little limestone caves, or dry ‘sink-holes’ of central Florida many 


Buzzards’ nests may be found. 
When one approaches the nest of a Turkey Vulture in the woods, the bird 
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usually flies away, but seldom is there a chance for one to escape from a sink- 
hole, as the intruder is usually at the entrance before learning of his presence. 
I have gone down in a number of these caves and have found the old birds 
sitting on their nests. On such occasions the bird made no effort to escape, nor 
showed any disposition to peck the offending hand that reached in under her 
and withdrew the eggs. A few hisses of remonstrance, usually accompanied by 
a peace-offering consisting of a portion of her last meal, which she humbly 
laid at my feet, were the only evidences of distress any of them ever exhibited. 

The eggs are two in number and are about 234 inches in length by 2 inches 
in width. They are dull white or pale yellowish or pinkish, spotted and blotched 
with markings of various shades of chocolate. 

The naked young are soon covered with a coat of white down, hence the old, 
homely expression, ‘Every old Buzzard thinks her young one is the whitest.’ 
From eight to ten weeks are passed in and about the nest before the young 
are able to fly. 

An adult Turkey Buzzard is about 2% feet from bill-tip to tail-tip, and the 
expanse of wings measures about 6 feet. The bird weighs in the neighborhood 
of six and a half pounds. In color its plumage is blackish brown. The head of 
the fully adult is devoid of feathers, with a reddish or crimson skin. Its eyes 
are brown and the bill dead white. 

A great scourge throughout the United States is hog cholera, which annu- 
ally results in enormous losses. Certain state veterinaries and others have 
come forward with the claim that Buzzards distribute hog cholera and there- 
fore the birds should be killed. The claim is that the Buzzards feed on 
hogs that have died with cholera, get the germs on their bills, feet, and 
feathers, and, flying away, distribute the disease to other droves of swine. 
This is probably correct. However, the Buzzard is not the only distributor of 
cholera germs. These are carried about the place and from farm to farm on 
men’s shoes, hoofs of horses, and wagon-wheels, as well as dogs, horses, foxes, 
opossums, and other animals, that, particularly during the hours of darkness, 
visit carcasses and then pass on. Flies undoubtedly carry far more of the 
anthrax germ than does our much-abused Vulture. 

Of course it has been pointed out that if the stock-raiser will burn or bury 
the body of his hog as soon as it dies and not leave it in the open, neither the 
Vulture nor any other animal will carry the germ, but this involves additional 
labor on the farm, which, of course, must be avoided where possible. 

The Turkey Vulture ranges from northern Mexico to British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan in the West, and in the East is found as far north as southern 
New York state. It is usually a resident where found, although in the West the 


bird retires to California, Nebraska, and the Ohio Valley at the approach of 
winter, 
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ANNUAL 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
will be held in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, on 
Tuesday, October 28, t919. The business 
session will take place at to o’clock A.M. 
After luncheon it is planned to have an 
Educational Conference beginning at 2 
o'clock. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND 


One may become a Life Member of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties by the payment of $100 for this pur- 
pose. Such membership entitles the holder 
to a continuous free subscription to 
Brrv-Lore, and the receipt of various 
publications of the Association as they 
appear. Life membership fees, without 
exception, are always placed in the per- 
manent Endowment Fund of the Associa- 
tion, and as we receive not less than 5 
per cent income from our investments, 
this means that by becoming a Life 
Member one endows a sustaining $5 
membership. 

Up to the present time there have been 
enrolled 698 Life Members, which means 


MEETING 


The general public meeting will he held 
in the large lecture hall of the Museum at 
8 p.M., Monday, October 27. An interest- 
ing program of popular character will be 
presented. All members of the Association, 
as well as others interested in the study 
and protection of wild life, are invited to 
attend any, or all, of the sessions. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


that the Endowment Fund has been in- 
creased from this source by $69,800. 

To any thoughtful person the need of a 
substantial endowment for an educational 
institution of this character is of the 
highest necessity and importance. For 
this reason the Board of Directors does 
not hesitate to urge the members and 
friends of the Audubon movement to take 
out life memberships and thus aid in 
placing the work on a firmer foundation. 

The fee for a Patron is $1,000 paid at 
one time for this purpose. These fees, 
likewise, are placed in the Endowment 
Fund. To the present time four Patrons 
have been enrolled: Miss Heloise Meyer, 
Mr. William P. Wharton, General Cole- 
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man du Pont, and a friend who has re- 
quested that her name be not published. 
We believe there are hundreds of Sustain- 
ing Members and subscribers of the As- 
sociation who could readily become Life 
Members or Patrons and who would 
gladly do so if the full needs of the As- 
sociation could at the proper time be 
brought strongly to their attention. 

All bequests, unless otherwise requested, 
are placed in the Endowment Fund, 
and only the interest used for current 
expenses. We have received many letters 
from well-wishers who have expressed 
their interest in becoming Life Members or 
Patrons, but stating that they did not feel 
at the time that they could spare the 
necessary fee. To such we would respect- 
fully suggest that they make provision in 
their wills for an amount equal to such 
funds, in order that bird-protection in 
days to come may receive support to a 
degree which they felt unable to extend 
during their lifetimes. 

The entire Endowment Fund of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
This 
yields an income of something over $20,000 
annually. When we consider that the 
annual expenses of the Association are at 
least $100,000 in excess of this amount, 
and that we are continually handicapped 
from lack of funds to assist local organiza- 
tions, volunteer workers, employ wardens 
and to carry on needed educational and 
legislative campaigns, one will realize how 


ties today amounts to $420,762.59. 


really comparatively small is the Associa- 
tion’s endowment. Much of the time of 
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the Executive Officer and the office 
force must necessarily be expended in 
raising funds, which, with a larger endow- 
ment, might be applied more directly to 
the problems of wild-life protection. 

From July 1, 1919, to September 1, 
r919, the following Life Members were 
enrolled: 


Abbe, Dr. Robert 
Blossom, D. S. 

Boyer, Joseph 

Castleman, Mrs. Geo. A. 
Denegre, William P. 
Ellsworth, Mrs. Henry M. 
Ernst, Richard P. 

Ewing, J. Hunter 

Fay, S. Prescott 

Ferry, Mrs. Abby Farwell 
Ford, Henry 

Franklin, H. H. 

Freer, A. E: 

Gregory, Mrs. Clifford D. 
Hallett, Mrs. Emma F. 
Harkness, Mrs. Edward S. 
Kirby, Fred M. 

Lindsay, Miss Jean 
McKinlock, George A. 
Mallinckrodt, Edward 
Mather, Katherine L. 
Moore, Mrs. Alfred F. 
Moore, Henry D. 

Morse, Mrs. Joy C. 
Neely, James C. 

Palmer, Charles H. 

Plant, Fred’k S- 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Frank 
Russell, Mrs. Emily L. 
Russell, Mrs. Robert Shaw 
Sears, Mrs. Richard W. 
Seiberling, F. A. 

Sprague, Miss Laura 
Tolman, E. E. 

Tracy, Mrs. Jane A. 
Wood, William M. 


FEATHER SMUGGLING 


One of the provisions of the United 
States Tariff Act, enacted in 1913, makes 
it illegal to bring into the United States, 
except for scientific and educational pur- 
poses, the plumage of any wild bird. This 
act was secured, of course, as a further 
restraint on the millinery trade in the 
matter of using the plumage of wild birds. 
Nevertheless, plumage continued to be 
seen on the streets of New York and else- 


where, and much of it appeared to be new 
millinery. Evidently, the smuggling of 
Heron aigrettes, Bird-of-Paradise plumes, 
and plumage of the Goura Pigeon flour- 
ished despite the law. 

Now and then a small consignment 
would be seized and the smugglers pros- 
ecuted, but it was the theory of the 
customs officials that in some way these 
contraband feathers were arriving in large 
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numbers, and every possible agency was 
employed to discover how this was being 
done. More than three years elapsed, how- 
ever, before success crowned the efforts 
of our diligent officials. 

When discovered, the case proved to 
be such a large and important one, that it 
is believed the readers of Brrp-Lore will 
be interested in learning something about 
it. The statement of facts furnished by 
U. S. District Attorney Harold Harper, 
and UES: 
Rothschild, and authorized by 


Customs Roundsman J. C. 
the Cus- 
toms Office, is as follows: 

TOO, tae | Gee oe 
North 


River, New York City. Immediately after 


On November 26, 


Kroonland arrived at Pier 50, 
the ship docked, at 2 p.m., Angelo Tar- 
taglino, Chief Steward of the ship, came 
up to the gate and J. C. Rothschild, U. S. 
Customs Roundsman, him, 
asking if he had any contraband. He said, 


ZANE 


questioned 


Rothschild asked him to open his 
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coat. He put his hand down in the man’s 
trousers and found a wide cloth life-belt 
which he said he was wearing because he 
was sick. Rothschild took him into the 
Customs House on the pier, searched him, 
and found that the “‘life-belt’”’ contained 
150 Bird-of-Paradise plumes. Thereupon 
Tartaglino confessed that he had seven 
more belts aboard ship. These were seized 
and found to contain 950 Paradise plumes 
and 849 Goura plumes. 

On December 15, Tartaglino 
pleaded guilty to smuggling plumage and 


1910 


was sent to Trenton prison for eleven 
months and fifteen days, and paid a fine 
of $500. 

While the case against Tartaglino was 
pending, he was admitted to bail, this be- 
ing furnished by the chef at Shanley’s 
Cater 
was really an agent for some New York 


Thinking that perhaps Tartaglino 


house, and that this chef must be a go- 
between, the chef was watched, with the 


$150,000 WORTH OF SMUGGLED WILD-BIRD PLUMAGE os 
In the Seizure-room of the New York Customs Office, August 1, 1919. Photographed for the National 
Association of Audubon Societies 


SCALP AND PLUME FROM THE GOURA PIGEON 
Photograph of one of the 150 Goura plumes presented by the U. S. Treasury Department to the 
Association of Audubon Societies 


National 
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J. S. ROTHSCHILD, CUSTOMS HOUSE ROUNDSMAN OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
Shown holding Bird-of-Paradise plumes, and wearing one of the sack-like belts which he discovered to 
be the means by which a wealth of bird-feathers was being smuggled into the United States. 

Photographed for the National Association of Audubon Societies 
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result that it was discovered that after 
Tartaglino went to prison, he received 
checks regularly from this chef. 

Mr. Harper brought the chef and 
Tartaglino before the Grand Jury, and 
after a grilling examination, Tartaglino 
broke down and confessed that he was an 
agent for Arthur Arbib, of the New York 
Fashion Feather Company, and that this 
trip. He stated that 
a man who had been smuggling for Arbib 
for some time, viz., one Felice Strado, had 
left the employ of the Steamship Company 


was his second 


and had gone to his home in Italy, and 
that he, Tartaglino, had bought his 
business. On his first trip he had received 
about $300, $200 of which he had to pay to 
Strado for his smuggling rights with Arbib. 

Arbib then came forward and confessed. 
His store raided and his goods, 
Paradise and Goura feathers to the value 
of $73,500, were seized on the theory that 
his stock was that which had been brought 
over by Tartaglino on his first trip. 
Tartaglino, however, advised that on his 
first trip he had examined only the con- 
tents of one of his life-belts, and that it 
contained wholely Paradise plumes. He 
unable to swear whether he had 
brought any Goura plumes. The court, 
therefore, ordered the customs authorities 
to return to Arbib the Goura plumes. 
These were so numerous that it required 
seventeen cartons, 3 by 3 by 4 feet to con- 
tain them. 


was 


Was 


Arbib was fined $4,500 on conspiracy 
and $500 on smuggling, but, on account of 
poor health, escaped a prison sentence. 
Investigation proved that the supplies of 
Goura and Paradise of many of the large 
department and women’s furnishing stores 
in New York City came from Arbib. 
These, to the value of perhaps $100,000, 
or more, were seized, but through lack 
of evidence to establish the fact that they 
had been smuggled, many of them were 
ordered returned by the courts. 

Today, if you go down in the shopping 
district of New York, you may see many 
of these Goura and Paradise 
exhibited for sale in shop windows. 

On July 16, toro, by order of the Assis- 
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tant Secretary of the Treasury, 150 of the 
Goura plumes in the Seizure-room, valued 
by the appraiser at $8 each, were delivered 
to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for and scientific 
purposes, and 150 Paradise plumes, valued 
at $35 each, were likewise presented to 
the Association. 

At the time the writer visited the Seiz- 
ure-room and received these feathers, it 
was learned that an assistant treasurer had 
conceded to the suggestion made by the 
customs officials, and authorized the sale 
at public auction of this confiscated stock, 
which, it was estimated, would probably 
bring about $150,000. It was argued that 
there was no law in the United States 
against the sale of these particular feathers, 
although the law prohibited their importa- 
tion, and as they were already here there 
was no reason why they should not be 
sold and the Government derive a financial 
benefit therefrom. The Directors of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties strongly disapproved of this proposed 
procedure, and the Secretary was author- 
ized to make vigorous protest, and seek 
to prevent the carrying out of this plan, 
so wholly in opposition to the spirit of 
bird-protection. The Secretary promptly 
notified the Biological Survey and the 
United States National Museum regard- 
ing this stock of feathers. These two 
branches of the Government work applied 
to the Treasury Department for the con- 
fiscated goods to be used for educational 
and exhibition purposes. 

A Committee from the United States 
Millinery Chamber of Commerce and 
George Lawyer representing the Biolog- 
ical Survey appeared before the Treasury 
Department and urged that these feathers 
should not again be placed in the trade, 
but should be delivered to the Biological 
Survey for educational purposes. 

It is a pleasure to announce that so 
effective was their plea that the customs 
authorities have been ordered to turn 
over the plumage to the United States 
Biological Survey. 

From the above account many interest- 
ing details in connection with this case 


educational 
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have necessarily been omitted, but enough 
has been given to show that while other 
smuggling of feathers is doubtless still 
going on, one of the largest offenders has 
been apprehended and his smuggling busi- 
ness destroyed. 


Death of Dr. Joseph Kalbfus 


Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Game Commissioners 
of Pennsylvania since its creation in 1895, 
was killed by an express train near Tiona 
Warren County, Pa., on August 10, roto. 


DR. JOSEPH KALBFUS 


At the time, he was in an automobile with 
E. W. Kelly, Field Superintendent of the 
Commission, who likewise was killed. 

Dr. Kalbfus was the dean of State 
Game Commissioners in the United States, 
having held his position with distinction 
for twenty-four years. One of the charac- 
teristics for which he was noted was his 
astonishing fearlessness, which he often 
exhibited in personally arresting desperate 
characters whom others hesitated to 
approach. 

He was greatly devoted to his work and 
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has lost one of its 
strongest, most effective, and most pictur- 


wild-life protection 
esque leaders. 


A Worth-While Report 


The West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club 
issued, in July, a twenty-page pamphlet 
with cover, in which is given a historical 
sketch of the Club. The author knows how 
to present such a subject most entertain- 
ingly. Glossed book paper is used, which 
permits splendid reproduction of eight 
interesting photographs, including pictures 
of Dir C. Ee. Ehinger, Henry, J. ery, Dx. 
S. C. Schmucker, and other members of 
the Club. A group of 180 school children, 
with bird-boxes, is also shown, and a 
comical group of young Screech Owls, and 
nests of the Phoebe, Kentucky Warbler 
and Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

The pamphlet gives the names of 40 resi- 
dent members and 6 non-resident mem- 
bers, as well as a list of 162 birds that have 
been observed and identified locally by 
the West Chester Bird Club 
organization. 


since its 


Iowa Wild-Life Conference 


Under the auspices of the Iowa Con- 
servation Association, a wild-life protec- 
tion and propagation congress was held at 
McGregor, Iowa, the past summer. It 
enjoyed the hearty support and patronage 
of the McGregor Heights Outing Associa- 
tion. The conference lasted for five days, 
and, in a large tent, frames of pictures 
issued by the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, and other material 
were exhibited. It is planned to hold a 
similar conference next year, and it is 
to be hoped that the response will be 
sufficient to encourage our Iowa friends in 
making this summer gathering of outdoor 
lovers an annual occasion. 

The Directors are: Fred G. Bell, F. S. 
Richards, T. A. Jayne, T. J. Sullivan, and 
L. P. Bickel of the Outing Association; 
also Dr. Geo. F. Kay of the Iowa State 
University, geologist; Dr. L. H. Pammel, 
Iowa State College, botanist; Prof. Bo- 
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humil Shimek, Iowa State University, 
dendrologist; Dr. T. C. Stephens, Morn- 
ingside College, ornithologist, and Prof. 
Charles R. Keyes, Cornell College, Depart- 
ment of Indian Lore. 

As those responsible for next year’s 
program are anxious to. make it as 
complete as possible, they will be glad to 
receive suggestions from educational insti- 
tutions, nature-study clubs, and kindred 
organizations throughout the country, 
interested and sympathetic in this new 
enterprise. Communications relative there- 
to will receive every attention during the 
ensuing twelve months. Fred G. Bell, 
McGregor, Iowa, is president of the As- 
sociation; George F. Kay, Iowa City, Iowa, 
Dean of the faculty; and George Bennett, 
Iowa City, Iowa, Registrar of the School. 

Mr. George Bennett, of Iowa City, 
field representative of the Iowa Conserva- 
tion Association, writes most enthusiasti- 
cally of the outlook for this laudable 
undertaking. 


Cat Ordinance for Oak Park, Ill. 
Adopted in June, 1919 


Whereas, Stray and unrestrained cats 
wandering about the Village of Oak Park 
have become a menace to the public 
health and a source of damage to gardens, 
and have been and are destroying large 
numbers of birds living and nesting within 
the limits of the village, and such cats 
should be restrained or destroyed in 
order to promote the health, comfort and 
welfare of the inhabitants of the village; 


Therefore, Be it ordained by the Presi- 
dent and Board of Trustees of the Village 
of Oak Park: 


Section 1. Stray Cat. The term “stray 
cat,” as used in this ordinance, shall be 
held and construed to mean any cat 
within the limits of the Village of Oak 
Park and not on the premises of the owner 
or keeper thereof. 
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Section 2. UNRESTRAINED Cat. The 
term ‘unrestrained cat” as used in this 
ordinance shall be held and construed to 
mean any cat not controlled or kept in 
proper confinement by the owner or keeper 
thereof as hereinafter provided. 

Section 3. WHEN A Nurtsance. The 
permitting or keeping of any stray or unre- 
strained cats within the limits of the 
Village of Oak Park, contrary to the terms 
of this ordinance, is hereby declared to be 
a nuisance and any and all such cats shall 
be restrained or destroyed as provided by 
this ordinance, and the owners and keepers 
thereof shall be subject to the fines hereby 
imposed for any violation of this ordinance. 

Section 4. CONTROL AND RESTRAINT OF 
Cats. No person shall cause or permit 
any cat or cats owned or kept by him or her 
to run at large on any street, alley, or other 
public place, or upon the premises of any 
other person, within the Village of Oak 
Park between the hours of 7 P.M. and 9 
A.M. of each and every day during the 
breeding season of the birds, to wit, from 
April 1 to September 30, both inclusive, 
of each and every year. 

Section 5. PoLicE ContRot. It shall be 
the duty of the chief of police, his assis- 
tants, and all policemen of the village to 
warn any owner or keeper of any cat who 
violates any of the provisions of this 
ordinance, that upon a second violation 
the cat will be killed, and if after such 
warning any such owner or keeper again 
violates the provisions hereof by neglect- 
ing to restrain his cat as herein provided, 
such cat shall be forthwith killed by such 
officer in some humane manner. 

Section 6. Trespass. All persons shall 
have the right to kill any and all stray or 
unrestrained cats trespassing upon their 
premises at any and all times, and the 
owners or keepers of such cats so killed 
shall have no right of redress therefor. 

Section 7. PENALTIES. Any person vio- 
lating any of the provisions of this ordin- 
ance shall be subject to have his or her cat 
taken up and killed as herein provided, 
and shall also be subject to a fine of not less 
than $2.00 nor more than $5.00 for each 
violation of this ordinance. 

Section 8. This ordinance shall take 
effect upon its passage, approval, and 
publication. 
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ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 


The following additional contributions 


toward the erection of 
Memorial Fountain 


Previously acknowledged .. $11,684 
Mirsiaccko Gilmore #2 5 . 0s 4 
SymposimmeClube. . 2 2. 4.4 . I 
Arthur H. Braly set > ue 
ihe (Clubieewewe ss ae See oe 
L. Dennig Syn es ie) 


Dr. vee M. Koontz ee 

Estes Park Woman’s Club 

Art Club (Anderson, Ind.) 

Mason Mitchell. . 

Charles H. Collins . . 

Magazine Club (Columbus, Ind.) 

Twentieth Century Club... . 

Miss Alice Richardson .. . 

Art Books and Crafts Club . 

Miss Neva R. Wackerbarth.. . 

Century Club (Greencastle, Ind.) . 

Howard Club (New York City) ..1 

CharlesiC. Gorst. = 

Hartford Bird Study Club (Conn. . 

Ha Oh Hovey... : 

Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 

Mrs. Lila B. Adams 

Mrs. Evelina C. Ste 

CoB. Riker 

Mrs. Jay H. Hart 

Indiana Sorosis Club . 

George H. Warren . 

Woman’s Study Club “(La Porte, 
Ind.) ; 

Westfield (Ind. ) Woman’ s Club . . 

Audubon Society Discretes Ne Y.) 

Mrs. Robert G. Steele 

Judge Arthur J. Tuttle. . 

Harold Hoyt Taylor . 

Roy M. Langdon . 

jiames Records.) 

Department Club (Elwood, Ind.) 

Chambersburg (Pa.) Civic Club . . 

A. V. and Ella M. Arnold , 

South Bend Woman’s Club . . 

Cosmopolitan Club Sleeves Ind. 

Bowen Bird Roosters . . 

Watertown Bird Club (N. Y.) 

Pasadena Audubon eae (Cali ) 

Mrs. Noel Statham P 

Dr. George F. Kay 

Rev. George Bennett . 

Pupils of Miss Gibson’s School 

Miss C. E. Howland . 

Mrs. Childe H. Childs — 

Council of Jewish Women 

Dr. Adelaide Mills. . 

RS Clathwem 5 2 5 ec 

The Thursday Club . . 

Mrs. John L. Billard . . 

Wei, INURE? 6B a: 

Prof. Austin P. Larrabee he 


McCormick. 
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have been received: 


19 
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Robert M. Carew .. 

Ann Rogers Clark Chapter D.A 'R. 

Amelia Felkner oe Sent 

Mrs. Allen W. Clarke . . 

Tuesday Club (St. James, 

Mrs. J. W. Brownlow : 

Civic League (Beaufort, S. C en 

Charles C. Bovey . . j 

Woman’s Club (Mishaw aka, Ind.) ; 

Bertha S. Miller. . : 

Mrs. Alice C. Allen 

Namiro Cabrera... . 

McRae Club (Muncie, Ind. ). 

Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock . . 

Woman’s Club (Montpelier, Vt. ) : 

Woman's Club (Anchorage, Alaska. Z 

Shakespeare Reading Club .. . 

Mrs. Alfred M. Walter 

Rees Bowker . 3 

Woman’s Research Club 

Mrs. Edward E. Allsopp 

Samuel Chesbro 

Woman’s Club (Greencastle, Ind. ‘i 

Audubon Club, Corning School 
No. 3 _ a 

Longfellow Junior Audubon ‘Class . 2 

Rockaway Bird Club 50 

Raimundo Cabrera . op Se ee ee) 

Harriet E. Wallace .. . I 

Province of Quebec Society ‘for the 
Protection of Birds . ; 

Carrie E. Neubauer . 

Tuesday Literary Club . 

Woman’s Department Club (Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) : 


Ff 
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Inwood (Ind.) Community ¢ Club. I 

amesis. Clarke e- » 

Mary Imlay Taylor. ...... 2 

Mrs. Alexander Robb . : 5 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Hoe 

Mary Mitchell. ; 

Thomas F. Burgess 

Mrs. Henry Nicols 

Mrs. C. J. Edwards . 

Miss Clara IT. Chase . 

Mrs. Geo Chace Christian 

Mrs. M. B. Edinjer . 

Wednesday Afternoon Club . 

Mrs. A. L. Roache 

Mrs. F. W. Houser 

Mrs. R. B. Clapp .. 

Mrs. P. W. Hudson . 

Roger S. Newell . . 

H. M. Addinsell.. . 

Austin B. Fletcher. . . 

Audubon Club of P. S. No. 37. 

Linnean Society of New York 200 

Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin . . - 2 Gers) 

Missouri Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Beno 

He. Chamberlain ; 

Nature Study Club (Columbus, Ind. a 
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Public School No. 
City) . , 

Guy Emerson. 

Richard Crashaw Club- 

jevaoll Jo IsSivshankere 

ING ID OINKE 3 = 

Blue Jay Audubon ‘Society 


Junior Audubon ena (Holden, 


INES) 6. on = 
Abs Se Hathaway 
David C. Halsted 
Junior Audubon 

Wyo.) . 
Thomas H. Howard 
Mrs. Fred W. Sumner 
Charles W. Richmond 


Club 


Study Club (Ashton, Idaho). 


Mrs. Geo. Lee Bready 
Leon Israel. - amet 
Mrs. Winthrop Jorden A 
Laura B. Whittemore 
oe Kemp. . 

Cy Walker’ 2. 
ria IVES Witcher 
Bird Club (St. Louis, Mo.) 
Ella D. Campbell : 
Mire 1, Wis Jeli 
Mrs. John M. Nelson, Jr. 
George S. McCarty 
Guy W. Von Schriltz 
James L. Ward 
Lloyd Smith 


Lonnquist Audubon § Society 


Art and Travel Club . 
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Miss Louisa I. Enos 


$10 


Genge School Junior Audubon Club 1 


A. J. Hammerslough 
Dr. and Mrs. 
Dia GuyiG Richan 
Mrs. M. B. Fowle . 


Mrs. William H. Jasspon i 
Research Club (Greentown, Ind.) 


Lewis S. Golsan . . 


Junior Bird Club (W estfield, N. Y .) 


Randolph Bird Club . . 
Coventry Woman's 
Miss Flora Brown . . 
Dr. Wm. Frederic Bade. 
Joseph Brewer : 
Beatrice S. deCamp 
Bayelree inna : 
Miss Adeline S. Jordan. _ 
Oregon Audubon Society . 


Miss Katharine Matthies... 
B. Brinckerhoff . . 


Mrs. M. V. 
Dr. Frank M. Chapman 
Ladies Literary Club 


Catholic Woman’s Study Club. *. 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip .. . : 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Lawrence. . 1 


IMME 14 Ss elon 5 8 oe 
Greystone Park Bird Club 
Miss Alice Robinson . . 


Mass. Audubon peuies (additional) 


Anonymous. . 


CaaBe Graves “. 


Club (R. if .) 
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1. CANADA JAY oe 
2 OREGON JAY 4, CLARKE'S NUTCRACKER 


(About one-third natural size) 


PINON JAY 


